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MARRIED WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


Over 400,000 married women in Canada are now working for pay, 
which is about a third of all women in the labour force and 12.1 
per cent of all married women in the country. The number of married 
women in employment has increased by over 300 per cent since the war, 
and the trend of increase is continuing. This is an interesting social 
phenomenon by anyone’s reckoning, and nearly everyone can see it 
operating in his own family or neighbourhood. 


The Department of Labour, through its recently organized Women’s 
Bureau, is now undertaking a survey of married women working for pay, 
with three general objectives: first to find out the facts about the jobs 
they are performing and their attitudes and plans in relation to their 
jobs; second, the relation of their patterns of work to family and household 
responsibilities; and third, their reasons for working and whether or not 
they plan to continue. The survey will be conducted through the schools 
of social work and other departments of nine universities, and the 
questions have been drawn up after careful testing in which the Women’s 
Bureau was assisted by a number of voluntary women’s organizations. 


That paid work by married women is regarded with more feeling 
than thoughtfulness and knowledge is shown by certain newspaper stories 
and headlines about the survey, which show all too plainly that the case 
is prejudged by many people. The survey itself should do much to 
correct this. It is being carried out with help from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the research 
division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, and the 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. It is under the direction 
of people who are well aware of the importance of framing questions 
and conducting interviews so that personal bias does not “slant” the 
replies, and who .are well trained in examining data cautiously and 
objectively. 

The significance of the survey for us is obvious. To quote from 
a statement on its concepts and methods: “What we do not yet know is 
to what extent this increased female participation is accepted and what 
its significance i is for the women and their families”. It is very important 
for social welfare that we should know these things, not guess at them, 
and this survey is the first attempt in Canada to Reg out the real facts 
of the matter. 
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DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


We are optimistic about the effect of the October Dominion- 
Provincial Conference’s work so far as health and welfare are directly 
concerned. The discussions on federal-provincial sharing of the cost of 
unemployment assistance evidently clarified certain points that were not 
sufficiently clear in the draft agreements previously submitted to the 
provinces. The way now seems open for final decisions by the provinces 
about whether or not to participate in the plan, before winter again 
throws men out of work in large numbers. The approval received thus 
far from several provinces raises the hope that a nation-wide system to 
meet the problem of assistance to the unemployed may be developed 
fairly quickly. Such a system is needed urgently now. 


As for health insurance, a special federal-provincial committee at 
the ministerial level has been appointed, a step forward that would have 
seemed improbable as recently as a year ago. The committee’s job, as 
we understand it, is to study a variety of alternative proposals for 
making a beginning on health insurance, with the objective of arriving 
at a formula that would be acceptable to “a substantial majority of the 
provinces with a substantial majority of the country’s population”— 
the first condition of federal participation suggested by the Prime 
Minister in his opening speech at the C onference. The committee has 
at its disposal a wealth of information on health insurance collected 
by the research division of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, and also the detailed information on existing programs made 
available to the Conference by the provinces. This should facilitate its 
work considerably. 

The next stage to Ww hich we look forward is the re- convening of 
the Conference in a few months, when presumably the ministerial 
committee on health insurance will have something substantial to report. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


We salute the School of Social Work of the University of British 
Columbia as it completes in 1955 its twenty-fifth year of education for 
the profession. These twenty-five years have been a most momentous 
period in the history of the social services, and the 900 graduates of the 
British Columbia School have played their full part in meeting the 
challenge of the great changes that have taken place in society and in 
professional practice during these years. The School itself has grown 
in size and excellence. The subject of the symposium which closes the 
silver anniversary celebrations, “Social Welfare and the Preservation of 
Human Values”, is appropriate both to the ideals of the School and to the 
current diecensinns among social workers about their professional aims. 
It states in essence the meaning of present- day social work, and the terms 
are broad indeed. We wish this distinguished institution the best of 
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success and good fortune in promoting social welfare and the preservation 
of human values during its next quarter-century and beyond. 


Y CENTENNIALS 


Recent events in the lives of two important organizations should 
not pass unremarked in a magazine devoted to social welfare. In August 
YMCA members from many countries met in Paris to observe the 
centennial of the founding of the World’s Alliance of YMCA’s. In 
September the World YWCA celebrated the hundredth birthday of the 
YWCA of Great Britain by holding the quadrennial meeting of its 
World’s Council near London. Both Y’s are in consultative status with 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council and Unesco, and the YWCA 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization. The world organizations 
of the two Y’s and their affiliated national associations have played an 
increasingly important part in youth work between countries, refugee 
work, mutual aid, and the study of social and international questions. The 
national bodies for Canada of both YMCA and YWCA are members 
of the Canadian Welfare Council, and we are proud to have the bond 
of work in common with them for the welfare of our own country and 
of the world. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


This issue has five short articles that and how fast our Canadian social 


say a great deal in few words. One of 
them, “Hidden Talent” (remember 
the parable?), may prick the con- 
sciences of you who keep saying, “I 
must write that down some time”. 
Canadian Welfare welcomes manu- 
scripts good and bad, for considera- 
tion. The good ones we accept thank- 
fully. The bad ones we read carefully 
to see whether base metal can be 
transmuted into gold. Often it can: 
some of our best articles reached us 
first as crude drafts, which editor and 
author worked on together (by mail 
usually), and shaped and polished. 
Writing is hard work, in a way; it 
can also be the most excitingly inter- 
esting kind of work. eee 

The longish article, “Ten Years of 
Family Allowances”, by Robert Park- 
inson, is our piéce de résistance for this 
number. It is a reminder of how far 
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security system has come in a decade. 
It has progressed in a world setting, 
too. We have refrained from saying 
much about the simultaneous growth 
of the social welfare work of the 
United Nations in the same ten years, 
in favour of pointing out how directly 
and easily we can help it along: see the 
little piece, “Tenth Anniversary of 
the United Nations”. And see also the 
June 1954 issue of Canadian Welfare, 
a special number on_ International 
Social Welfare. A few copies are still 
available at 30 cents each. eee 


We are partial to simple old- 
fashioned words, but we have to pay 
our respects to a four-syllabled new 
one, “automation”. Our learned trade- 
union friend tells us it denotes a new 
stage in the use of the machine. 
Machines as we have known them all 
our lives have relieved men of much 
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back-breaking work, and some mental 


work like adding, but men and 
women have tended them and seen 
that they did their work properly. 
The new machines have built-in brains, 
so to speak, and some of them do the 
work formerly done by human brains, 
like keeping business records and 
doing the operations of higher mathe- 
matics. This is automation. The 
housewife will hope for the day when 
the automatic dish-washer will also 
clear the table, scrape the plates, put 
the dishes back on their shelves and 


set the table again. That would be her 
automation. But this is being flippant! 
Automation is a grave matter. It is 
bringing about changes in the employ- 
ment of people as great as the changes 
that jet-propelled planes are bringing 
about in transportation. It demands 
attention and study. Incidentally our 
aforementioned friend recommends a 
novel about it: The Player Piano, by 
Karl Vonnegut, Jr., now obtainable 
in paper covers under the title Utopia 
14. 

M.M.K. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 
Membership Campaign 


Have you become a fee-paying member of the Canadian Conference on 
Social Work? The 1954 Conference decided that in future the Conference 
needed the financial stability which could only be provided by a sufficient 
number of annual fees from individuals and agencies. 

If you feel that the CCSW is an important factor in increasing public 
understanding of social welfare, in directing public attention to unmet social 
needs, and in providing an opportunity for Canadians to exchange views on 
welfare matters, you will agree that it should have the support of all those 
who wish it to continue to perform these functions. A membership committee 
is at work, but you need not wait to be asked. 


The fees are modest: 


Organization members, $25 and up. 
Privileges include Conference Proceedings and right to nominate three 
persons as active members. 


Sustaining members, $10 and up. 
Active members, $5 to $10. 
Privileges of active and sustaining members are the same; they 
include the right to a reduced Conference registration fee and a 
copy of the Conference Proceedings. 


Fees should be sent to: 
Mr. Graeme Shaw, Treasurer 
Canadian Conference on Social Work 
Montreal Trust Co., McLeod Building 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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ON BEING UNEMPLOYED 
By LOUIS KATIN 


NYBODY who has ever been 
out of work knows that being 
unemployed is a_ full-time 

profession. I don’t mean this as a joke. 
You might say of the unemployed, as 
people used to say of our mothers 
before kitchens came to look like 
dental surgeries, that their work is 
never done. 

A man out of a job is a man forced 
to live without routine of time-table— 
and, believe me, that’s a frightening 
experience for any city man outside 
of Skid Row. An unemployed man 
has to make his own working condi- 
tions from day to day, as he goes. 
Each day he has to think up a separate 
order of battle to put himself back 
into circulation. 

He has to interview unemployment 
officials and potential employers, learn 
the technique of persuasion, sum up 
character “in a blow of the eye”, as 
the French say, and find out who are 
the right men to see and the right 
places and right times to see them in. 

He has to keep vigil over his ap- 
pearance, clothes, deportment, voice 
inflection, and facial expression to an 
extent undreamed of by anyone out- 
side a film studio. 

He must be always scheming, 
juggling with new plans as old ones 
fail, for he knows that the disease of 
permanent unemployment, if it ever 
attacks him, will start first in the 
brain. 


Louis Katin, a features writer and 
copy editor by profession, gave two 
talks “On Being Unemployed” for 
the CBC some months ago. They 
were so well received that we sought 
permission to reprint them. This is 
the first—the second will appear in the 
December issue. 
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I have been unemployed on several 
occasions in various countries and 
cities—sometimes, as the cliché runs, 
through no fault of my own, some- 
times very much through faults of 
my own-—so that I am something of an 
expert on this unpleasant subject. 


One of the things you learn, when 
you are unemployed on the North 
American continent, is that the 
foolscap - size application form or 
dossier, with all those penetrating 
questions, which the girl in the front 
office hands you, doesn’t mean a 
thing. Its primary purpose in being 
there at all is to get rid of you quietly 
without anybody being under the 
painful necessity of saying “Nothing 
doing”. 

At first, being a sucker, you take 
the dossier blank seriously. You spend 
much time and cerebration over it, 
you chew on the pencil they give you 
and—on paper—you enlarge yourself 
three times bigger than lifesize. 

Dossier blanks run from a dozen 
dotted lines in small firms to sixty or 
more in large corporations. They ask 
delicate questions, without apology, 
which you conscientiously answer 
until you realize, after you have filled 
out a number of these things, that you 
are giving away around the town, to 
people you have never even seen and 
are never likely to see, a number of 
private and family secrets. 

The dossiers ask whether you are 
married, divorced or a widower, what 
your father did for a living, what you 
do in your spare time, what diseases 
you suffer from, and what are your 
drinking habits. 

Some of them still want to know 
what your religion is, although, after 
the passing of the Fair Employment 
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Practices Act they might be held 
guilty of discrimination in doing so. 


Whether you are applying for a 
post as managing director or as 
assistant sweeper-up, the dossier is 
anxious to know how your education 
stands, right up to post-university 
stage. It asks whether you attended 
night classes, and, if so, what subjects 
you took, 

If you are middle-aged, your pen 
may pause nostalgically at this point, 
and your mind go back over the 
arches of the years when you really 
did go to night school while less 
lofty-minded boys and girls were 
having fun. It seems ironical that 
night classes should have led you 
eventually to filling out this dossier 
blank, but you cheer up on reflecting 
that, if it were not for that ancient 
bit of post-graduate education at 14, 
you mightn’t be able to fill in the 
dotted lines at all. 

This thought gives you the courage 
to go on to the next question and list 
the names of the four firms who last 
employed you, the wages they paid 
you, the date you started and the date 
you went away, and why you left 
each employer for his successor. My 
own technique is to pick out the four 
firms which sound most impressive, 
and juggle the dates around until 
they fit. 


Employers, of course, are aware of 
these little tricks. If they really want 
you, then they take you on your face 
and on the way you answer spoken 
questions, and it’s only when you’re 
settled in as one of the firm that some- 
body throws a dossier blank at you. 


The men who are unemployed for 
long periods are, in the main, over- 
forties. It is therefore pertinent to 
ask the Federal Labour Minister what, 
in the name of common sense _pos- 
sesses him to give away our age on 
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our unemployment books. Doesn’t he 
know that many firms must not take 
on an over- forty even if they want 

because their retirement schemes 
a it out? 

If it were not for the Minister’s 
misguided zeal for truth-telling some 
of us could take five years off our real 
age, pose as mere hobbledehoys of 
thirty-nine, and get away with it. 
Admittedly , if and when we reach the 
age of seventy we might have a hard 
time convincing a suspicious official 
that we are due for the old age pen- 
sion. But I guess most of us would 
settle for a decently-paid job now 
and let the pension take care of itself. 

You may remember that Bernard 
Shaw wrote: “Every man over forty 
is a scoundrel”. Well, the Unemploy- 
ment Commission leaves the em- 
ployers in no doubt as to when we 
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have reached this vicious age. Their 
minions stamp the criminal date of 
our birth on the front cover of our 
unemployment books in indelible ink. 
They also punch into the cover a 
stout aluminum plaque which repeats 
the information, this time in embossed 
figures which are used to die-stamp 
our report slips and against which 
even an expert forger would be 
powerless. 

However, I have to confess that, 
if I don’t see eye to eye with the 
Labour Minister on this point, his 
unemployment insurance offices are 
probably the jolliest in the Common- 
wealth and that his out-of-work 
benefit rates are certainly the most 
generous. The unemployment in- 
surance office is the place where you 
register when you are put out of a 
job, and where after a six- -day wait, 
you draw unemployment benefit if 


there are enough stamps in your 
book. 


I use the phrase “unemployment 


benefit” instead of the easy word 
“dole”, because some people feel 
touchy on this score. They think 
“dole” means “charity”, whereas it 


has a long and honourable connection 
with pilgrimages and houses _ of 
prayer. Others, who have never had 
to pay for an unemployment in- 
surance stamp, do think of unemploy- 
ment insurance as charity, although 
if they pay insurance premiums 
against fire, and their car is burned 
out, they would feel insulted if you 


accused them of accepting charity 
from the insurance company. 

There is no hint of charity when 
you go to register at the unemploy- 
ment office. E verybody there calls 
you “Sir”, and this gives you the same 
feeling as when you were demobbed 
and the girls at the demobilization 
depot called you, for the first time in 
years, “Mister”. 

There are numerous girls at the 
unemployment offices and somehow 
they manage to warm up the damp, 
fogbound atmosphere that wraps it- 
self around such places, and insert a 
little human feeling in its stead. They 
have an uphill struggle against those 
bare dusty walls, those austere desks 
and barriers and counters, and those 
long unending lines of workless men 
and women. 

If only the colour of the office paint 
could be changed the girls would 
have more of a sporting chance. You 
know, there is a fearful amount of 
dark, bilious, bottle- -green in these 
places. Maybe there is something in- 
side a civil servant which responds 
to this depressing shade of green. Or, 
maybe, the green is there merely to 
hide the doodlings and thumb-marks 
of people waiting around. 

However, it is nice to record—and 
I’m sure everyone will appreciate 
this—that Unemploy ment offices are 
now lighted by fluorescence, and that 
under these magical tubes even 
Bureaucracy Green may come up 
with a faint, shy little smile. 





Material published in this magazine may be freely reprinted if 


credit is given to CANADIAN WELFareE and the author (if a signed article). 


We urge you to call the attention of newspaper editors to CANADIAN 


WELFARE items that might appropriately be reprinted in their papers. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF UNITED NATIONS 


The Charter of the United Nations 
was signed at San Francisco in June 
1945 and it became effective the fol- 
lowing October 24. This year we 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
these events. Some very practical and 
direct ways of aiding the work of 
UN agencies have come to our atten- 
tion through the United Nations 
Association in Canada: 


Unesco Gift Coupons. A means of 
helping to purchase equipment for 
schools and adult education projects 
in countries which lack the necessary 
resources themselves. Donors can 
choose the projects they wish to help. 
In 1953, when Canadian participation 
in this plan started $3,227 was raised; 
in the first eight months of 1955, 
$15,050. The great increase is largely 
due to the activities of the Women’s 
Section, Toronto Branch of the UN 
Association, and the Ontario Women’s 
Institutes. A good example for other 
organizations! 

Unicef (United Nations Children’s 
Fund). The Canadian Unicef Com- 
mittee, a Committee of the United 
Nations Association, has just been 
formed, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. J. S. D. Tory of Toronto. A 
number of national organizations are 
naming representatives to serve on it, 
and provincial representatives are also 
being secured. The purpose is to en- 
courage specific projects designed to 


help Unicef, and to seek ways of 
making Canadians more aware of this 
agency. 

In the first place they are promot- 
ing the Hallowe’en project which has 
been so successful in the United States, 
where children last year collected 
more than a quarter of a million 
dollars for Unicef by making people 
“shell out” for other children rather 
than themselves. 

Unicef greeting cards are already 
selling well this year; in each of the 
past two years profits on the project 
have been about $12,000. Cards are 
$1.00 for a box of ten, and they may 
be ordered with or without season’s 
greetings. 

Canadians can also contribute 
directly to Unicef, and in the past 
four years have sent unsolicited con- 
tributions of over $12,000. 

The National Office, United Na- 
tions Association in Canada, 340 
McLeod Street, Ottawa, is the clearing 
house from which may be obtained 
detailed information about Unesco 
Gift Coupons and the Canadian 
Unicef Committees, to which contri- 
butions for Unicef can be sent, and 
from which Unicef greeting cards 
may be ordered for Christmas. The 
latter, by the way, ordered without 
printed greetings, make excellent 
presents. 


To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little and to spend a little less, to make 
upon the whole a family happier for his presence, to renounce when that shall 
be necessary and not be embittered, to keep a few friends, but these without 
capitulation — above all, on the same grim conditions, to keep friends with 
himself—here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy. 
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ALCOHOLISM STUDY 
By ROBERT R. ROBINSON 


HE Alcoholism Research Found- ing the recognition, prevention and 
ation of Ontario is more than treatment of alcoholism.” There you 
a place where victims of the have the basis upon which the 
illness alcoholism can and do find Foundation is building its program. 
treatment. It is far more, too, than a “Is building” rather than “has 
mere centre where bewildered rela- built”, because this first foundation 
tives and beleaguered social workers dealing with alcoholism in Canada is 
can and do obtain factual data to help only five years old, and it still has a 
them cope with problem drinkers. In long way to grow. Initiated in 1949 
essence, the Foundation is the place by an act of the Ontario Legislature, 
where the several disciplines which the Alcoholism Research Foundation 
have something to contribute to the now comprises a head office at 9 Bed- 
alleviation of alcoholism bring their ford Road, in midtown Toronto, 
knowledge and experience to bear on _ Brookside Hospital, a 15-bed unit with 
this illness for the benefit of the an extensive out- patient clinic next 
entire community. door, and branch organizations with 
The name is the key: this is a Out- -patient clinics in London and 
research foundation. And although Ottawa. The Foundation’s full and 
treatment is carried out on a substan- part-time staff now exceeds forty. 
tial scale—the case load reached 1000 The annual budget this year reached 
in 1954 and is higher again this year— $250,000. 


the focus is on the development of The Staff 
new methods rather than on_per- Indicative of the breadth of the 
petuation of the old. Foundation’s approach to this com- 


Here is how the objects of the plex medical-social problem is the 
Foundation are set forth in legislation: variety of professions assembled at 9 
“The objects of the Foundation shall Bedford Road to deal with it. The 
be and it shall have power: (a) to medical director is a psychiatrist, and 
conduct and promote a program of then there are other psychiatrists, 


research in alcoholism; and (b) to general physicians, and specialists in 
conduct, direct and promote _pro- internal medicine. There are three 


grams for, (i) the treatment of al- full-time psychiatric social workers 
coholics, (ii) the rehabilitation of and two student social workers, a 
alcoholics, and (ili) the experimenta- full-time clinical psychologist, and a 
tion in methods in treating and re- staff of registered nurses. 

habilitating alcoholics, and (iv) the The research department proper 
dissemination of information respect- conan a social aE a 





Robert Robinson is a former newspaperman who became interested in 
public health problems when he was given the opportunity to write the 
report of the Ontario Health Survey Committee in 1950. Subsequently he 
served for tavo years as managing editor of Health magazine and public 
relations director for the Health League of Canada. In December 1953 Mr. 
Robinson was appointed director of education and assistant executive director 
of the Alcoholism Research Foundation. 
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psychologist and two assistants; but 
the scope of research activity under 
direction of the medical advisory 
board goes far beyond the fields of 
anthropology and psychology. 


Research 


As a matter of record, during the 
past year research has gone forward 
under the auspices of the Foundation 
in the following areas: 


Investigation of disulfiram and 
other drugs which alter the reaction 
of the body to alcohol. 

Study of liver disease in alcoholic 
patients. 

The role of alcohol in the cause of 
metabolic and structural disturbances 
in the animal organism. 

Some cultural and social bases of 
drinking habits. 

A study of a prison aggression 
group. 

Critical study of the possibilities 
and limitations of the Jellinek Es- 
timation Formula. 

Studies on the incidence of alco- 
holism. 

Drinking patterns in an industrial 
society. 

A study of the introduction of al- 
cohol upon the Indians of north- 
eastern North America. 

A study of the urban tavern in 
relation to the rates of insobriety and 
consumption. 

Such a listing is indicative of the 
breadth of the Foundation’s approach 
to the manifestation of alcohol addic- 
tion in our society and of the com- 
plexity of factors involved. 


Research projects are facilitated in 
two ways by the Foundation—either 
under the personal direction of a 
staff member, or under the direction 
of an Ontario university department 
and financed by a special grant from 
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the Foundation. The research budget 
this year amounts to some $50,000, 
and more money is needed to finance 
projects contemplated for next year. 
Foundation officials hope that it will 
be possible to channel an increasing 
supply of funds into this vital and 
promising phase of operations. 

“It is through research into causes 
that the real hope lies for preventive 
action in the future,” sums up H. 
David Archibald, executive director. 
“And it is through research on treat- 
ment methods that a way can be seen 
to reducing the burden of the more 
than 50,000 alcoholics now found in 
Ontario.” 


Reduction of Alcoholism 


The thinking at the Foundation is 
that attempting to provide specialized 
treatment facilities for the province’s 
50,000 alcoholics in every corner of 
the map is simply uneconomic and 
unpractical. It is far more realistic to 
think in terms of developing treat- 
ment techniques which can be used 
by the family physician and the local 
general hospital and social agencies 
no matter where they may be located. 
Developing such treatment techniques 
is part of the job; and the other com- 
plementary part is encouraging pro- 
fessional people and public alike to 
trust and to use them. 

It is in this latter area that the 
third, the educational, leg of the 
Foundation’s tripod stands. It is the 
job of the education department to 
interpret both clinical and sociological 
research findings to the five million 
men, women and children of Ontario 
for whom they hold significance. 

The fact is that the broad gauge 
work of such an organization as the 
Alcoholism Research Foundation 
holds real meaning for everyone in 
the community—meaning in terms of 
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human understanding as well as in 
terms of dollars and cents. Alcoholism 
itself is so prevalent that virtually 
everyone in the province is affected 
in some way by it or by its repercus- 


sions; and even if this were not so, 
the emotional factors underlying 
symptomatic drinking reach far 


afield and touch many persons whose 


lips may never have touched beverage 
alcohol. 

The study of alcoholism is a study 
of some of the well-springs of much 
human misery, and the understanding 
which can accrue from such a study 
can make a contribution to the im- 
provement of human relations gener- 
ally within our society. 


NEW STAFF MEMBER 


It is a pleasure to present Laton A. 
Smith, the new associate secretary of 
the Community 
Chests and Coun- 
cils Division, who 
will assume his 
post here in mid- 
November. He 
moves to Ottawa 
from the position 
of executive di- 
rector of the 
Rochester, Min- 
nesota Community Chest where he has 
been for the past five years. 





ts 


L. A. SMITH 


Mr. Smith has had staff responsi- 
bility for the full chest program: 
fund-raising (over $100,000 in 1955), 
budgetting, public relations, special 
projects, labour-management partici- 
pation and so forth. Community plan- 
ning responsibilities were also vested 
in the chest board. Mr. Smith is a 
member of the national executive 
advisory committee to the Board of 
Directors of the Community Chests 
and Councils of America. Other 
recent extra-mural activities included 
chairmanship of workshops for the 
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National Biennial Conference of CCC 
Executives and Laymen in St. Louis, 
1954. 

Mr. Smith entered the welfare ad- 
ministration field from a_ business 
background. He had five years in 
commercial banking, including public 
relations responsibilities. He also had 
several years in market research with 
Knox-Reeves Advertising Agency in 
Minneapolis. He holds degrees from 
the University of Minnesota College 
of Business, where he specialized in 
advertising, and the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Business. 


Mr. Smith is a native of Minnesota 
where his father was a staff physician 
at the Mayno Clinic and Assistant 
Professor of Surgery at the University 
of Minnesota Medical School. His 
wife is a social worker, specializing in 
medical and children’s services. She is 
now occupied, she says, with two 
little social problems, Marcia aged 
nine and Donn aged six. 

Mr. Smith’s hobbies, according to 
him, are the study of history, orni- 
thology, photography, skiing and 
struggling with a vegetable garden. 
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IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO CREATE 
By DOROTHY MACKENZIE 


sraGE backed by flags and 
banked by flowers, with an 
entertainer at the microphone, 

set the scene for Montreal’s first 
Golden Age Hobby Show, held in 
the Auditorium of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company, June 2 to 4, 1955. 

Most of the entertainers were 
“entries”, people whose hobby it was 
to sing, play, or do magic tricks. 
Entries of other kinds were displayed 
on tall screens and tables along three 
sides of the big hall—700 examples of 
handcraft from babies’ bootees to a 
grandfather clock. 

There were bright afghans, cro- 
cheted bedspreads and table cloths, 
and beautiful hand-quilted quilts. A 
quilt in the lovely Dresden plate 
pattern had an entry card stating that 
the maker was 83. There were artifi- 
cial flowers, (easily mistaken for real 
ones), shell work, needlepoint, and 
every kind of knitted and em- 
broidered article. 

Not all the fancy-work was done 
by the ladies; one old gentleman 


entered his embroidery, and sat each 
evening sewing and talking to every- 
one who was interested. 

Predominant among masculine hob- 
bies were wood and metal work. A 
grandfather clock in hammered brass 
was amazing; tied to it were the 
hammer and nail used to etch the de- 
sign. The wood carvings ranged from 
tiny angels to a large plaque of a 
hunter and his dog. There were stamp 
and autograph collections; hobbies 
that cost a lot of money and hobbies 
that cost very little. 

Model yachts were on display. One 
was the Canadian Champion of the 
Model Yacht Clubs, skillfully fashioned 
from fine materials. Other models 
were made from scrap wood and 
cheap twine. But the creative instinct 
was the same, and the pride of crafts- 
manship equally apparent. 

Paintings were an _ outstanding 
feature. A bold seascape that held the 
eye had been finished only the week 
before by a lady of 86. 

The oldest exhibitor was a woman, 





Golden Age Painting Exhibits 
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Mrs. Honora Phelan, 95! Her two 
pieces of needlepoint were  ex- 
quisitely done, and just completed in 
time for display. 

The oldest man exhibiting was Mr. 
Frank Wise, 87. His hobby is book- 
binding. He stood beside his binding 
frame, alert and ready to show any- 
one how the job was done. 

The aim of the Golden Age Hobby 
Show in Montreal was to give older 
people a chance to show and share 
their interests and have a good time 
doing it; to demonstrate how wide 
and varied are their creative interests, 
to help improve programs, stimulate 
cooperation among organizations and 
awaken public interest in the creative 
potentialities of older persons. 

This was a friendly show. There 
was no judging, and no prizes were 


awarded. It was sponsored by the - 


Rotary Club of Montreal and the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, 
with a committee under the co- 
chairmanship of Mrs. Q. C. D. Bovey 
and L. A. McClintock. 


It required effort and energy to 
organize and publicize the show; and 
it needed the cooperation of press, 
radio, and television, and generous 
help from large companies and stores. 
But the successful result repaid all 
effort and a show that started with a 
nucleus of talent drawn from Golden 
Age Social Clubs developed into a 
community project representative of 





Hector Demers does batik work as 
admirers watch at Golden Age Hobby 
Show. 


all sectors of city life. 

There is a Golden Age group in 
every town and hamlet who need en- 
couragement to develop and display 
their talents. Nine years ago, when 
New York City held its first Golden 
Age Hobby Show there were only 
300 exhibits; now they have 3000. But 
thirty would rate a first year success 
in many a smaller place. 


One of the publicity posters con- 
tributed for the Montreal show pic- 
tured busy hands, and the tools they 
could use; underneath was the slogan: 
“It is never to late to create”. Inspira- 
tion in capsule form for the Golden 


Age. 


The author, Mrs. Cyril E. Mackenzie of Montreal, has been a volunteer 


worker for social welfare for most of her life. For many years she was a board 
and executive member of Women’s Voluntary Services and for ten years wrote 
a monthly news bulletin for WVS which went to 800 readers and was regu- 
larly used by press and radio. “The response to the written word”, she says, 
was gratifying although at times amusing and amazing, to the writer. From 
experience I feel able to endorse volunteer service to every woman. She may 
develop a hobby, or find talents she hardly knew she possessed, while in some 
small way helping others”. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO THE COMMUNITY 
IN CHILD WELFARE 


By MAX KAUFMAN and DAVID WEISS 


HERE is still no better solution 

for meeting the needs of child- 

ren today than the methods used 
in ages past. The age-old, yet ever- 
new, method is good parents and 
sound family life. 

If this prescription was true yester- 
day, as it is true today, why are we 
so. concerned about children and 
why should there be significant child 
welfare problems? 

Good parents and sound families 
are as hard to find in some respects 
as uranium or any other valuable 
metal. Mental illness, family break- 
down, divorce, desertion, juvenile 
delinquency, crime—even war itself— 
tell us that good parents and sound 
families are an ideal which we have 
yet to achieve. Failing the ideal, we 
must face the real, and seek other 
methods to bulwark, protect and en- 
hance family life. 

Parents and families are not alone 
to blame for the existing needs. 
Families are subjected to all the 
pressures, anxieties, deprivations and 
insecurities that come from modern 
life. Our world is made up of human 
beings in interdependent relationships 
which are not always respected and 
which often become dislocated. 

These dislocations are called de- 
pressions, or recessions, or rolling 
adjustments, or unemployment, or 
poor job-adjustment, or international 
tensions, or technological displace- 
ment; or they are called disease, mal- 
nutrition, marital discord, the prob- 


lem of the sexes, destiny, the evil 
spirit in man, or the lack of grace, or 
illiteracy, or personal and _ social 
alienation. 

Whatever the dislocation, it is a 
painful reality that every set of 
parents and every family copes with 
a variety of problems which do 
require community interest, com- 
munity services and a whole host of 
adjusting mechanisms. If any one of 
us may become affected by the ten- 
sions and conflicts of everyday life, 
every one of us has a stake in sound 
family living and wholesome child- 
hood. 

Kinds of Community Services 

As we look at an enlightened com- 
munity we are at once impressed by 
the fact that there are three levels of 
organized community services which 
contribute to the development of 
good parents and maintenance of 
sound family life. These services are 
inter-related, though often subtle and 
not apparent to the ordinary citizen. 

The first level is the activities and 
services of a preventive nature which 
strengthen family living and enable 
parents to be effective on their own, 
such as our educational, legal, political 
and religious institutions. These insti- 
tutions recognize and support the 
sanctity and dignity of family life and 
parental responsibilities, from which 
essentially they derive their original 
purposes. 

The second level is services and 
activities that assist parents in ful- 


Max Kaufman is a member of the Quebec Bar and a member of the 


Board of Directors of the Baron de Hirsch Institute and Jewish Child Welfare 
Bureau, Montreal, and chairman of the agency’s Child Care and Youth 
Services Committee. David Weiss is executive director of this agency. 
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filling their responsibilities for the 
care, education and development of 
their children. Communities usually 
provide facilities for medical care and 
hospitalization. They also provide 
certain public welfare and_ social 
benefits through which protection is 
afforded when family cohesion is dis- 
rupted, either temporarily or per- 
manently. 

The third level is the substitute 
activities and services which come 
into play when parents fail in their 
responsibilities for some of the 
reasons suggested above, and when 
family life is disrupted and children 
are in danger or are already neglected, 
dependent, and abandoned by their 
families or natural parents. 


“Substitute” Services 

Why do children sometimes need 
to be cared for away from their own 
homes? What kind of people are 
parents who cannot fulfill their 
obligations to their children? What 
can child welfare services actually 
do for parents and children, and by 
what authority do they act? Can child 
welfare services meet this challenge 
alone? 

How does the community express 
its part in this delicate area of human 
relations? 

In considering substitute services 
which communities provide for 
parents and families, the crux of the 
problem is the needs that arise when 
families and parents cannot care for 
their own children. This is at once 
the stake the community has in child 
welfare services and the challenge to 
these services. 

During the past two generations, the 
insights and knowledge of the physio- 
logical, social and __ psychological 
sciences have taught that every child 
must have his own family to belong 
to if he is to grow up into balanced 
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maturity and achieve personal and 
social integrity. This re-emphasis on 
the essential role of the family and 
the home must never be overlooked. 
It should affect or influence every 
kind of social institution in our 
society. 

Alas, it does not. There are many 
lacks and lags in the actual fulfilment 
of this essential function. Do parents 
have any adequate guarantees against 
unemploy ment, or illness, or any of 
the other disabilities of modern living? 
If the family is not as strong as it 
should be and parents are not able to 
live up to their responsibilities, is this 
because we lack proper social and 
economic provisions which would 
tend to strengthen family life? 


Other hazards, too, have affected 
the modern family which is isolated 
and no longer the complete master of 
its every-day destiny. That most 
families and parents are able to over- 
come these subtle and overt com- 
plexities in living are testimonials of 
the essential strength of character of 
our neighbours and our society. Can 
they continue, however, to operate on 
this laissez-faire basis? 


Today, unlike the past, more and 
more of the children who have to 
be cared for in substitute fashion be- 
come homeless because their own 
parents are finding it increasingly 
difficult to stay together and maintain 
the home. Parents seem unable to 
find, in their relationships toward one 
another and toward their children, 
the essential gratifications that should 
keep them together. Homes break up 
through desertion, divorce, or illness, 
usually mental. 

Today, most children who come 
under the care of the child welfare 
services are not full orphans as they 
may have been in years gone by. 
Therefore there is the additional 
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sharp problem of the emotional needs 
and difficulties which children and 
their own parents have to face and be 
helped with in experiencing separa- 
tion from one another. 

Are parents in these cases different 
from ourselves? If they are, it is only 
a difference in degree rather than in 
kind. The pressures of earning a 
living, in crowded homes, doubling 
up with boarders or distant relatives, 
the lack of satisfaction on the job or 
in social relationships—all of these and 
other causes begin to act upon the 
individual parent who finds that 
going on in a family unit has lost 
meaning for him or for her. 

These family difficulties reflect 
themselves in the children’s difficulties, 
and the attention and services of child 
welfare organizations are brought to 
bear on their problems—through the 
schools perhaps, or the neighbour- 
hood, or the policeman on the corner, 
or some other way. 


Children come into care either 
through court action, or through the 
voluntary admission on the part of 
the parents that they cannot cope 
with their children. Children may 
also need to be cared for when a 
parent is seriously ill or when death 
or a natural disaster disrupts family 
life. 

Yet the fact is that any of the 
parents who ask for child welfare 
care for their children can be anyone 
in the community. Are their children 
different from yours or ours? Only 
their insecurities, their fears, their 
bewilderment and perplexity about 
drastic changes which compel them 
to cope with new faces and new 
homes may make them seem different 
from our own children safely tucked 
away in their nursery beds. 
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The Best We Can Do 
What can child welfare services 
accomplish in such situations? 


These services can never fully 
make up to the child for his lost 
home, or obviate the fact that he has 
suffered by separation. 


Nor do child welfare services to- 
day take the neglected or deserted 
child and say that forevermore shall 
it belong to this or that agency or 
institution created by the community 
in order to protect it. For almost 
every child has a parent to be lived 
with, to be felt about, to be dealt 
with both in terms of fantasy and 
reality. In fact, the child welfare ser- 
vices hopefully expect the natural 
parent to play a large part in the 
child’s future welfare and develop- 
ment. Only in the case of the un- 
married mother and illegitimate child, 
and only in some places, do the child 
welfare services ever take a radically 
permanent position with respect to 
the surrender of the child and _ its 
permanent placement in an adoption 
home. 

Child welfare services must avoid 
marking people with any of the old 
stigmas of dependency or pariah 
status. They have the difficult res- 
ponsible task of helping the individual 
child and his own parents and foster 
parents to come to terms with what 
has happened to them and of helping 
the child to endure and make good 
use of the separation and his care in 
a substitute family. 

The chief problem is the burden 
each of the various parties bears in 
this human drama, which must be 
shared, and can only be shared, 
through the skilled service of the 
child welfare agency and its profes- 
sional staff. This is perhaps the least 
understood and yet most dramatic 
part of child welfare service. 
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There are many ways of caring for 
children who require substitute care. 
While foster family care is considered 
the most beneficial substitute for 
“own home” care, there are various 
types of institutions and group-care 
residences to meet the special needs 
of the particular child. 


All these various facilities must be 
guided and influenced by the basic 
principle that each child must be 
treated as an individual. We cannot 
group children on a mass assembly 
line for care and love. They are not 
sheep or cattle or automatons. They 
need to be cared for where they can 
acquire a sense of personal worth, 
where they can be given proper ideals 
to follow, and where their hurts, 
aches and hungers may be satisfied 
and appeased. Every child needs to 
be cuddled, every child needs to be 
loved, for his own sake and also be- 
cause we hope that he will become a 
responsible parent some day, with 
appreciation of the need of cuddling 
and loving his own children. 


The Community’s Investment 


Child welfare services act on behalf 
of a community concerned about its 
investment and stake in childhood. It 
follows that if any question arises 
about child welfare services, it is a 
question that must be put to the com- 
munity which provides them. Here 
we come upon very serious problems 
of understanding and communication. 

If failures occur it may be because 
the community has not been kept in- 
formed of its need to develop and 
advance its facilities for the protection 
of family life and childhood. 

Or it may be because children must 
be cared for in a private and confi- 
dential way and it is therefore diffi- 
cult to bring some aspects of the pro- 
cess into the public arena—just as in 
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medicine, so in child welfare the pro- 
cess of caring and healing is a deeply 
personal and private experience. 

But we do need to find ways of 
eliminating whatever distrust or ig- 
norance may exist and to fill in the 
gaps that exist in facilities for help- 
ing children most effectively. The 
community needs to protect its own 
investment by constantly asking itself 
whether the facts and the data on 
hand indicate this or that direction 
for future development. 

A community gets the kind of 
families and parents it deserves. If the 
community has the attitudes and ser- 
vices that encourage the development 
of sound family life and healthy 
childhood, a sounder community will 
result and the future community will 
be readier and more able to face its 
own challenges. 


THE KAPUSKASING AND 
DISTRICT CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 
requires 
trained or partly trained 
Caseworkers 


This new agency serves a very vast, 
quickly developing area in which 
workers, according to their exper- 
ience, will enjoy a considerable 
degree of independence. Appli- 
cants should have a working knowl- 


edge of French and should be good 
drivers. Salary commensurate with 


professional training and 
ience. 

Apply giving full details about 
qualifications and experience to: 
Mr. J. vAN SOEREN 
Local Director 
The Kapuskasing and District 
Children’s Aid Society 


Box 122, KAPUSKASING, Ont. 


ex per- 
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SEMINAR IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
By ANNE DUMOULIN 


Executive Director, Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg 


in the field of social work this 
summer at Camp Bolton, Ontario, 
when from June 15th to 25th prac- 
titioners in community organization 
gathered to examine their specializa- 
tion and see what is growing there. 
Through the good offices of the 
Canadian Welfare Council and the 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, the first Canadian Seminar 
on Community Organization was 
organized, and it proved to be a pro- 
ject of value to all participants. 


Si: new furrows were ploughed 


Because it was the first of its kind, 
it took some time to clear away the 
preliminaries before facing the more 
intricate practical and_ philosophical 
problems. As is customary in any 
group discussion, definitions of the 
subject preceded observations about 
it, but the seminar was materially 
helped by stimulating presentations 
by the resource persons who provided 
a point of departure for daily sessions, 
and were referred to often in the 
course of our studies in various 


groups. 

The attendance was representative 
of all parts of Canada. Registrants 
included Community Chest and 
Welfare Council personnel, workers 
in adult education, agencies, and 
schools of social work. The atmos- 
phere was relaxed and conducive to 
easy informal discussion and, while 
ten days was a generous slice of time 
in theory, in fact it was barely long 
enough to cover the wealth of mater- 
ial available for study. 


One most interesting phase of the 
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seminar was the preparation and 
examination of case records from 
various centres. There was a wide 
variation in the format and content of 
records submitted, but all were of 
equal interest in that they illustrated 
the tremendous differences in types 
of project, method of solution, and 
recorder’s observations. Much fruitful 
discussion developed from this shar- 
ing of problems and procedures. 


The most valuable results of the 
seminar seemed to be threefold. First, 
a forum was provided for careful and 
consistent study of the meaning, pro- 
cess and philosophy of community 
organization. We who practise com- 
munity organization have all too little 
time to review and evaluate our 
specialization. 

Second, the seminar provided an 
opportunity to isolate some of the 
specific problems which deserve 
further study—such as record keeping, 
relation of research to other methods 
in welfare work, and the whole field 
of training for community organiza- 
tion. 

Third, a beginning was made in 
encouraging a better understanding 
of what we are trying to do so that 
we can communicate more freely 
with both our professional colleagues 
and the volunteers with whom we 
work. 

Indication of the interest aroused 
is the hope, as expressed by partici- 
pants in the seminar, that studies 
might be continued, perhaps in con- 
junction with the 1956 Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work. 
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HIDDEN TALENT 
By DOROTHY HUTCHINSON 


ERHAPS the greatest enigma in the 
field of child welfare is the 
reluctance to write, to put into 

words our daily living experiences, 
and to uncover our convictions for 
the world to see. A_ still greater 
problem is that hesitation which ac- 
companies and so frequently dis- 
courages the fine impulse to write. 
None of this would be a problem if 
we were bereft of convictions or 
lacking in a creative practice. The 
reasons, then, must lie in our feelings 
about writing itself—reasons above 
and beyond the rugged fact that the 
secret of all good writing is hard 
work. 


In search of an explanation, certain 
familiar questions are likely to come 
to mind. Do I have anything new to 
say? Who would wish to hear what 
I do have to say? Can I really put my 
questions, my thoughts and even my 
criticisms into acceptable language? 
Am I experienced enough to try my 
hand at this? Do I have the confidence 
to write? Is it dangerous to reveal 
myself in this way? 

Running through such questions is 
the red thread of apology, of lack of 
confidence, of fear, and of guilt- 
coloured feelings all so frequently un- 
justified when weighed against the 
growth of a profession and _ the 
achievements of practice. The hurry 
of our professional expectations races 
ahead of our professional accomplish- 
ments leaving the written word un- 
said. 

This state of affairs has settled upon 
us slowly, for by tradition child wel- 
fare is a field bold in practice, rich in 
ideas, and courageous in experimenta- 
tion. It would be a_ professional 
achievement in 1955 to recapture this 
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traditional boldness so as to produce 
for Child Welfare more articles and 
written works and by so doing to 
overcome not only the reluctance to 
write but the obstacles behind the 
reluctance. 


To be effective and _publishable, 
articles do not have to contain brand 
new ideas. Most good writing leans on 
old truths, even forgotten ones. To be 
convincing articles do not have to 
make use of the latest technical terms 
and vocabulary. The greatest profes- 
sional writing is endowed with 
simplicity and homespun clarity of 
expression. 


To bring a message the writer does 
not have to be the executive or the 
case supervisor. Every good adminis- 
trator and supervisor wants his staff 
members to express their own ideas 
and, whenever possible, to do this in 
written form. The caseworker on the 
front line of practice often has a fresh 
point of view about his work or about 
an agency policy which has now out- 
grown its usefulness. 


Dorothy Hutchinson is a professor 
in the New York School of Social 
Work and a member of the advisory 
committee on publications of the 
Child Welfare League of America, in 
whose magazine Child Welfare this 
article first appeared (February 1955). 
We reprint it here, by kind permis- 
sion of the Editor, because the ideas 
expressed apply as well to all fields of 
social welfare as to child welfare— 
and to Canadian Welfare as well as to 
Child Welfare. We invite more of 
our readers to become authors after 
reading and inwardly digesting this 
article. 
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The Board Member and volunteer 
can bring a community perspective so 
needed by the professional who with- 
out this is likely to become lost in his 
own professional secrets. 

It is not new or original to say that 
behind the reluctance to write is the 
fear of showing one’s thoughts in 
public with the attendant fear of pos- 
sible criticism. In my opinion this is 
a highly unreasonable fear, one which 
leaves no room for the truth that 
without criticism, fairly given, no one 
grows. Thus, to write is to risk a little 
of oneself. 

Sometimes a person sets higher 
standards of writing for himself than 
the profession itself demands. He for- 
gets that writing in any field of en- 
deavour grows out of its imperfections 
in practice. He overlooks the fact 
that child welfare is a very human 
activity with its private history of 
mistakes. Forgotten also is the truth 
that the vital written word always 
reflects change, growth, disappoint- 
ments, and that real professional ac- 
complishment is not divorced from 
such homely human things. 

Good writing always has something 
to say. Subject matter for writing in 
child welfare still awaits our develop- 
ment like an undiscovered gold mine. 
The need for all kinds of articles on 
practice in its many coloured forms 
and settings is great. 

Articles on administration, on 
supervision, on relations with the 
community around us all cry out for 
expression. Every day we deal with 
some of the most dramatic of events 
in the lives of children and of their 
mothers and fathers. We come face 
to face with these in all of their 
unacademic realism. Do we get so 
used to such realism that we no 
longer see its professional significance? 
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To write a little is to give much of 
ourselves, of our experiences, of our 
thoughts and convictions. Perhaps the 
greatest reward is that which comes 
from the act of self-expression itself. 
We have been hoarding our precious 
thoughts and secrets. This ironically 
acts as a boomerang. We need more 
faith and trust in ourselves and in our 
ability to say what we mean with 
clearness, simplicity, and sincere con- 
viction. Doubt about one’s writing 
talent is a salutary thing as long as 
this doubt does not block the en- 
deavour itself. As Shakespeare said: 

Our doubts are traitors 

And make us lose the good we oft 

might win 

By fearing to attempt. 


CATHOLIC BIG SISTER 
ASSOCIATION 


TORONTO 


has opening for caseworker be- 
ginning immediately. 
Salary according to training and 


experience. 


Apply to: 
Miss Auicia CreAN 
Executive Secretary 
67 Bond Street 
TORONTO, Ont. 
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Correspondence 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations to _ Professor 
Hendry for the quality, and to you 
for the printing, of his “Age of 
Anxiety” (September 15 issue). May 
I comment and (since its virtues will 
be apparent) may I, for space saving, 
confine myself to somewhat negative 
criticisms? 

First, with reference to the earlier 
part in which he describes, and quotes 
others to describe, Anxiety: I get 
from this, and am sure others will, an 
impression of general social dis- 
couragement and despair which I 
think unjustified and injurious. The 
author was obliged, I recognize, to 
emphasize and perhaps exaggerate in 
order to focus attention and concern. 
Objective treatment however, calls 
for at least these qualifications: 

Ours is not an “age of anxiety” in 
the same sense that earlier periods 
were Ages of Religion and of Science 
respectively. The religion and science 
were in those cases the sources of 
their inspiration and guidance; 
anxiety is not that to us. We live with 
it, it is true, but not by it or for it. 

When Mr. Hendry opines that “all 
of us experience it” he does not mean 
everyone—for great numbers are too 
busy “working their gardens”—but 
only all the critical, attentive sensi- 
tive caretakers of social welfare. That 
is healthy; the other would be un- 
healthy. 

Anxiety is not new—at least since 
Ecclesiastes. And I doubt whether it 
should be assumed to be an affliction, 
a disease. It seems to me—though here 
it is perhaps a matter of appropriate 
degree—to be a symptom of important 
spiritual activity. A friend remarked 
last week—with a rueful  grin,— 
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“Fifteen years ago I was a contented, 
well adjusted, successful lawyer. Now 
I am a discontented, neurotic strug- 
gling professor of philosophy and 
theology.” The grin was rueful, but 
it was a grin; he was fully content. 


All of us—in the broadest sense— 
are in a rapidly changing social time, 
with rather suddenly and_ vastly 
increased power, touching vastly in- 
creased numbers, and we are in a 
democratic situation where the decis- 
ions are or can be our own; it seems 
to me only normal that we—in the 
narrower sense indicated above — 
should be anxious, and anxious to any 
depth that thought can reach. If so, 
it might be more helpful to treat it 
more positively than is commonly 
done; certainly it would be appro- 
priate to be on guard against the 
popular anodynes, anaesthetics and 
distractions that are so widely pur- 
veyed as cures for this supposed 
disease. 

Second, a suggestion and request 
for extension. Mr. Hendry’s historical 
review with the interpretive comments 
is, to my mind, the appropriate and 
most helpful treatment for the Feeling 
of Anxiety; understanding it causally 
goes a long way toward controlling it. 

But there is a deeper layer to this 
Anxiety that is more than Feeling. It 
is an Idea, a Judgment. It is not doubt 
about being able to get what you 
want, but doubt about whether what 
you want is worthwhile, then doubt 
whether anything is so, and doubt 
of men’s ability to make judgments. 
This is what gives poignancy to 

Gheorghen’s “we cannot swim ashore 
for there is no shore” and several 
others of the article’s quotations. 
Certainly this is a spiritual problem, 
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but that does not make it unavailable 
to analysis and understanding. 


I venture that the problem here 
is not primarily that of inability to 
make judgments and decisions. Even 
those most aware of the Anxiety do 
make such judgments — at least of 
Better and Worse, even if they hesitate 
about Good and Right. The problem 
arises rather when they try to justify, 
to confirm these judgments, to them- 
selves and to others, or to respond to 
such confirmation claims from others, 
only to find that the old authorities— 
Reason, Natural Law, Common Sense, 
God’s Will, the King’s Command, etc. 
—fail to function as they used to do. 


I therefore plead for more serious 
study on the part of social scientists 
(in the broad sense ) of the role in 
social organization and communica- 
tion, and in private consciousness, of 
this use and expression of Authority 
or Justification. 


A very helpful part of such a study 
would be a history of the systems of 
justification actually employed popu- 
larly over the last four centuries. This 
would do, for our understanding of 
our justification schema, something of 
what Hendry’s history does for our 
understanding of our feelings. 


W. J. McCurpy 
Department of Ethics, 
University College, Toronto. 


Dear Eprror: 

I don’t know whether it’s proper 
for a member of the Editorial Board 
to write to the Editor, but here I am 
any way. I have just read two things. 
One is the article, “Children Without 
Families” that appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of your magazine. The 
other is a letter from a social work 
friend commenting on the same article. 
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My friend reports that the article 
was of such interest to her and her 
colleagues that portions of it were 
read aloud at discussion time in the 
office. Says she, “There is so much 
that’s applicable not only to institu- 
tional work but to the job workers 
are doing with children individually 
in foster homes everywhere”. 

There is no doubt that the article 
is especially valuable for persons 
working professionally with children. 
But it has an importance beyond that. 
The process of social casework is one 
of the most difficult procedures to 
describe or explain to the layman. 
With its warmth, simplicity and per- 
sonal touch, this article gives a far 
more vivid glimpse of casework than 
could be provided by any academic 
discussion of the subject. 

Dorotny Hopcson 
Ottawa. 


WANTED 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
for 
COMMUNITY FUND 


and 


WELFARE COUNCIL OF 
WINDSOR 


Reply stating fund-raising ex- 
perience, social work training 
and/or experience, education, 
age, salary expected, etc., to: 


H. R. MACDONALD, 
President, 
Community Fund of Windsor, 
505 Bartlet Building 
WINDSOR, Ont. 
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TEN YEARS OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
By R. H. PARKINSON 


mandy by the Allied Forces in 

the summer of 1944, Canada’s 
Parliament was presented with a bill 
which was to become the Family 
Allowances Act. On introducing the 
bill, the Government suggested it had 
two main objectives in mind, one of 
a welfare nature and the other eco- 
nomic. 

From the welfare point of view, the 
draft bill was presented as a social 
security scheme which would help to 
promote Canadian family life. This 
was to be accomplished by providing 
a measure of financial assistance to 
those families in the country who are 
raising children. By assisting families 
in this manner, it was believed the 
country would produce better Can- 
adian citizens of the future. 

From the economic point of view, 
the measure was designed as a method 
of maintaining a high level of income, 
thereby preventing any post-war re- 
cession or depression, which was 
rather expected to follow the close of 
hostilities. This was to be accomp- 
lished by making transfer payments 
between those in the higher income 
groups with low capacities to con- 
sume and low income groups with 
relatively high capacities to consume. 

In doing this, it was also realized 
lower income groups are almost cer- 
tain to use any added income immed- 
iately it is received, hence putting 
large amounts of money into circula- 
tion monthly. This was termed 


Sinan after the invasion of Nor- 


“pump priming” and was suggested 
as a way of stimulating the economy 
of the country, even to the extent of 
helping to finance the program. Cer- 
tain people in the economic field 
believed this was a sound way of at 
least partially filling the vacuum 
which would be created as defence 
expenditures stopped. 


The Family Allowances Act was 
finally passed in 1944, but not without 
opposition. Opponents of the idea 
suggested it would keep wages de- 
pressed; they believed employers 
would use Family Allowances as an 
excuse for not granting wage increases. 
Some felt the program was too ex- 
pensive for the Canadian economy. 
Some believed it would prevent the 
implementation of other needed social 
welfare legislation. It was suggested 
as being a wrong approach to the 
problem of child welfare. 

Many people believed that families 
would misuse the money. Others 
branded the bill as a ruse to increase 
the birth rate particularly in the 
lower income groups. And, finally, 
some opponents thought it would be- 
come an unfair financial burden on 
certain provinces. 

The Act has now been in force for 
ten years. During that time the Fed- 
eral Government has paid out $3,060 
millions in Family Allowances, which 
is a tremendous amount of money. 
One might well ask, at this juncture, 
whether any positive benefits have 
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the ten years since their inception. For six years he was supervisor of welfare 
services in the Saskatchewan Regional Family Allowances Office, and for the 
past three he has been chief supervisor of welfare services for family allowances 
and old age security in the Department of National Health and Welfare. He 
is a graduate of the British Columbia School of Social Work. 
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TABLE 1. 


COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL FEDERAL 


TAX COLLECTIONS AND FAMILY 


ALLOWANCES PAYMENTS BY REGIONS 1953-54. 


Total Federal 
Tax Collection 
(in millions )* 


Region 


Aslansic. 

Quebec 

Ontario 

ee re 
British Columbia 


WOTAL, 60.05% 5 


of Total 


Total Family Allowances 


Percent 
of Total 


Payments 
(in millions) 


3.0 45.5 
30.0 ‘a2 .3 
49.4 104.5 

6 
5 


Percent 


9. 62. 17.8 
7.3 25. 7.4 


100. 349, 100.0 


*Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1954. 


accrued to the Canadian people from 
this particular piece of social security 
legislation. 

It might, therefore, be helpful to 
pause and review the results of this 
ten-year period. There are undoubt- 
edly many approaches to such a ten- 
year review. This one will simply 
examine the results of ten years’ 
experience in the light of the two 
main objectives as suggested by the 
proponents of the original bill, this to 
be followed by a brief look at the 
results, in the light of the arguments 
put forward by those in opposition 
to the legislation. 


Priming the Pump 

On the economic side, there seems 
to be little question that the Family 
Allowances Act is doing just what its 
designers intended it to do. If one 
studies Table 1, which is typical of 
any of the ten years, it can be readily 
seen that there has been a flow of 
money via the Family Allowances 
program from the areas of the coun- 
try with the greatest wealth to those 
with the least wealth. This shows up 
most significantly in that the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces produced 
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only about 13% of the total federal 
tax take and, at the same _ time, 
received about 30% of all the Family 
Allowances paid out, while Ontario 
produced 50% of the federal tax take 
and yet only received about 30% of 
the Family Allowances paid out. 

Also one can see from the figures in 
Table 1 that the Government, through 
its Family Allowances program alone, 
injects about $350 millions per year 
into Canada’s economy. It seems 
reasonable to suppose an extra $30 
millions per month pumped into our 
economy will have a priming effect 
and cause business to be stimulated. 

School Attendance 

On the welfare side of the ledger, 
there are a number of benefits, of 
which we have space to mention only 
a few. In all provinces the administra- 
tors of the Family Allowances Act 
have received indications that school 
attendance in Canada has improved 
during the last ten years as a direct 
result of the payment of Family 
Allowances. This suggests that the 
possibility of losing the allowance is 
a deterrent to parents who tend to be 
neglectful of their child’s attendance. 

Because school attendance is purely 
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TABLE 2. 
COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF CHILDREN WHO LOst FAMILY ALLOWANCES BECAUSE OF 
UNSATISFACTORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVING FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES. 


; s | 
No. of Children Who Lost | 


Family Allowances Because 
of Unsatisfactory 
Attendance 


1951 — 592..... 
1952 — 53.... 
1953 — 54 


14,830 
11,817 
8,993 
8, 660 


BPSO — Oe. ee ewe] 


a provincial matter, it is not possible 
to produce statistics to indicate the 
percentages by which school attend- 
ance has improved. It is, however, 
possible to present figures showing 
the number of children who have lost 
Family Allowances because of unsatis- 
factory attendance at school. 

Table 2, which follows, shows that 
for each of the last four years, fewer 
and fewer children have been “penal- 
ized” because they did not attend 
school regularly. These figures are all 
the more meaningful when one con- 
siders that the number of children in 
pay for Family Allowances has in- 
creased in each of the years for 
which figures are available. 

The above figures, coupled with 
statements by provincial educational 
officials, such as the following, do 
much to clinch the argument that 
Family Allowances help to prevent 
truancy: “We feel that your Division 
has been very helpful in raising the 
percentage attendance in our schools.”; 
“The problem of poor attendance in 
the province was almost wholly elim- 
inated _e Family Allowances pay- 
ments.”; “We appreciate the service 
you are "rendering i in helping to main- 
tain a high rate of school attendance 


” 
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No. of Children Receiving 
Family Allowances 


4,530, 186 
4,729,172 
4,942,044 
5, 169,042 


Besides helping to keep children in 
regular attendance at school, Family 
Allowances have enabled many par- 
ents to keep their children in school 
for longer periods of time. All the 
Family Allowances Regional Offices 
receive scores of letters from parents 
thanking the government for assisting 
them with their children’s education. 
Parents tell the Government that in 
many cases the receipt of Family 
Allowances makes the difference be- 
tween a child going on in school or 
having to drop out. 

F.A. and Welfare Problems 

Another social benefit which is 
most difficult to measure, but which 
might be considered important, has 
to do with the Department assisting 
families with social problems to take 
advantage of services offered by both 
public and private social agencies. 

When the administrative structure 
was set up to handle this piece of 
legislation, it was realized that the 
government could not send cheques 
into some 2,000,000 homes each month 
without uncovering a large number 
of welfare problems of all types. 
With this in mind, professional social 
workers were engaged to assist the 
administrators in recognizing the 
problems and to suggest where the 
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client might turn to get the type of 
assistance which seemed to be needed. 
Since the inception of the program, 
some 35,000 families have been put in 
touch with various public and private 
agencies across Canada. 


The following, while humorous, 
are typical of thousands of requests 
for services: “Dear Sir: I am interest- 
ing in adopting a child. Could you 
please give me information and when 
I could go and see them if it is true 
you have children for adopting I’m 
interesting in a young child a month 
or so.” “Dear Sir: Is there any pre- 
natal allowance? I have been pregnant 
for five months, and it was suggested 
that I should inquire about advance 
allowance in this regard.” 

Other social benefits which seem to 
stem from the implementation of the 
Family Allowances Act, but about 
which the limitations of this article 
permit mention only, are: an increase 
in the use of highly nutritious foods 
for children, increased milk consump- 
tion among children, better clothing 
and footwear for children, more and 
better health care, and the provision of 
extras for children in care of child 
caring agencies. Obviously, Family 
Allowances cannot take full credit for 
these benefits. No doubt improved 
economic conditions in general have 
had a marked effect. It is, however, 
safe to say Family Allowances have 
had a significant direct effect in pro- 
viding these social gains and an in- 
direct effect by stimulating the general 
economy. 


Effect on Wages 

Turning now to the arguments used 
in opposing the original bill, we find 
some interesting facts. At first, many 
people, including most labour leaders, 
believed the payment of Family 
Allowances would prevent labour 
from being able to negotiate satis- 
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factory wage increases. The fact of 
the matter is that wages in Canada 
have risen steadily in every year in 
which Family Allowances have been 
paid. The following statistics show 
the wage index in the years 1945 to 
1954 has doubled itself. 


TABLE 3 
GENERAL AVERAGE INDEX NUMBER OF 
WAGE Rates 1945 - 1954*. 
(RATE IN 1949 — 100) 


Year Index Number 
PN a eres cesses 69.3 
Rs tess ria aus 75.9 
er 84.9 
ee 95.7 
ER RAS ot i ae 100.0 
i ee aoa 105.5 
Ps) Sexes aos Pr argpan 119.1 
eee (27.7 
ee rere oe 133.6 
Ie i di tn Belin Sh 137.9 


*Economics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Some opponents of the bill sug- 
gested the program was too expensive. 
This seems to be anything but the 
case today. During the last ten years 
Canada has experienced its greatest 
period of industrial expansion and 
economic development. At the pres- 
ent time Canada seems well able to 
spend some $1,666 millions per year 
on defence. Comparing this to the 
$350 millions spent annually for 
Family Allowances, it is hardly fair 
to say the program is too expensive 
for our economy to handle. 


F.A. and Welfare Legislation 

Others who opposed Family Allow- 
ances suggested that its implementa- 
tion would prevent other needed 
welfare legislation from being enacted. 
Again, this does not appear to be the 
case. 

Since 1945, the Federal Govern- 
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ment has introduced an _ extensive 
health grant scheme, the Old Age 
Security Act, a new and improved 
Old Age Assistance and Blind Per- 
sons’ Allowance, a Disability Allow- 
ance, and expanded Unemployment 
Insurance benefits. It is also active in 
the field of rehabilitation and certainly 
appears to be looking very seriously 
at a health insurance scheme and a 
program for assisting the provinces 
with their relief costs. 

Family Allowances were suggested 
as being a wrong approach to the 
problem of child welfare. The ques- 
tion immediately comes to mind as to 
whether there is any one particular 
approach which is the right one? At 
all events the Family Allowances 
program has had so many beneficial 
effects on children’s lives that it can 
be considered one good approach. 


Mis-spending? 

There was a group among those 
who opposed the bill who contended 
that Canadian families would mis- 
spend these “free” grants. No attempt 
has ever been made to police the 
spending of Family Allowances, 
which, in itself, is a good thing. On 
the other hand, the administration of 
the Act is ever on the alert to learn 
of families who do not use the money 
as intended by the Act. Instances of 
misuse, as reported by individuals, 
relatives, social agencies, and other 
types of agencies, are relatively rare. 
At the present time, it is necessary to 
have only 337 accounts under the ad- 
ministration of a third party (mostly 
social agencies) because the families 
cannot handle the money themselves. 


F.A. and Birth Rate 
The implementation of a scheme 
such as Family Allowances was in the 
minds of many of its opponents a ruse 
to encourage poor families to have 
more children. To date, there is little 
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or no evidence to support this con- 
tention. In fact, it has been determined 
satisfactorily there has been a decline 
in the proportion of families in Can- 
ada with five or more children during 
the ten years Family Allowances have 
been paid. 

It is also of interest to note that the 
crude birth rate in the United States, 
where there is no counterpart to our 
Family Allowances scheme, has risen 
at a greater rate than that of Canada 
during the ten-year period, 1945-1955. 


F.A. and the Provinces 

The last of the main arguments 
against Family Allowances was that 
it would be too great a_ financial 
burden to several provinces. The only 
provinces which got less by way of 
Family Allowances than they con- 
tributed (See Table 1) are British 
Columbia and Ontario, with Ontario 
showing by far the greatest discrep- 
ancy. 

So far as can be ascertained, no 
rumblings of discontent have been 
heard from the people of the Province 
of Ontario to the effect that they are 
overburdened in helping to pay for 
Family Allowances. 


On Balance 

Opposition to Family Allowances 
has just about disappeared entirely. In 
fact, when the subject is raised pub- 
licly, all political parties hasten to 
assure the people they were the 
originators of the idea. At the same 
time, they attempt to disclaim ever 
having opposed it. Its overwhelming 
popularity in Canada today is indi- 
cated by comparing a recent Gallup 
poll on the question with polls taken 
at earlier dates. 

After a decade of Family Allow- 
ances, it seems reasonable to state the 
scheme has acomplished almost every- 
thing the framers of the legislation 
had hoped for. It has proven to be a 
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TABLE 4 


GROWTH IN PUBLIC FAVOUR OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES.* 


1943 

ae 

70 

FAMILY ALL WANCE: 

Is a good thing...... 49 
Not a good thing..... 42 
DINGOCIGE . ow cc ce ews 9 
100 


*Gallup Poll of Canada, Toronto Star, 12-3-55. 


very solid block in the foundation for 
Canada’s social security program. It 
has obviously gained general accept- 
ance and is almost certainly appre- 
ciated by the majority of the families 
who receive it. 

Each year thousands of letters, such 
as the following, are received in the 








1947 1948 1950 1955 
O7 O7 O7. 07, 
/O JC | 70 | 70 
74 75 84 90 
16 13 9 6 
10 | 12 7 4 
100 | ~— 100 100 =| ~~ 100 


ances in March. We both want to tell 
you how much it has meant. She is 
smart at school and is now doing a 
business course. We could not have 
managed it without the extra $8.00 a 
month from Family Allowances. It 
makes just the difference. | am very 
happy about my daughter’s success, 
and you should know how grateful 


Family Allowances Regional Offices: 
“Mary got her last Family Allow- 


we are to live in a country like Can- 
ada where such things are possible.” 


VOLUNTARY REPORTS AND SUPPORT 


At the recent Triennial Session of the General Synod of the Anglican 
Church of Canada, the following Resolution was passed: 


“This General Synod commends to the active and prayerful support 
of Church people all accredited National and Community voluntary 
Health and Welfare organizations, and in particular Community Chests 
and Federations of Charities as an efficient and effective means of 
financing our voluntary welfare agencies whereby Christian philanthropy 
may be channelled into areas of dire need: 


“Further, the Synod, in harmony with principles enunciated by the 
Lambeth Conference of 1948, urges Church members to discharge their 
responsibility for the welfare of their communities by their willingness 
to serve on Agency Boards and as vlounteers to assist the various 
community collections and movements.” 


This resolution was based on a report made by the Department of 
Christian Social Service to the General Synod. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


& are happy to announce the 

WV time of the official opening of 

the new building. The Board 
of Governors has decided on the 
week of February 13, and the Com- 
mittee on the Opening, under the 
chairmanship of Lawrence Freiman, 
the Council’s past president, is going 
forward with the detailed plans for 
this significant event in the life of 
the Council. 

In the meantime, there is the im- 
portant matter of paying for the 
construction. Since we last reported, 
the Fund has progressed to the sum 
of $205,000. The sale of the old 
premises (not yet achieved at the 
time of writing) will add to this 
amount. But, as always happens in 
construction these days, the costs of 
the project will run ten or fifteen 
thousand more than the $250,000 
estimated earlier. So don’t let the 
effort flag. The enthusiastic Building 
Fund Committee (Chairman W. 
Preston Gilbride of Toronto) will be 
most happy to receive donations and 
pledges (for payments over a three- 
year period), large and small. They 
should be sent to the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council Building Fund, 245 
Cooper Street, Ottawa. 

As for the building itself, it is suf- 
fering the usual trials, tribulations 
and delays. The date of occupation (as 
distinct from the official opening) is 
now expected to be in the middle of 
December. However, a few weeks of 
waiting is a mere trifle after years of 
planning and hoping and is accepted 
with philosophic cheerfulness by all 
concerned. 


Council Finances 
While on the subject of money, a 
word about the Council’s current 
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budget may not be out of place. This 
year’s budget of some $226,000 is over 
$30,000 more than last year’s ex- 
penditures. Mainly because of the 
demands for the Building Fund on the 
Council’s friends, it is proving more 
difficult than usual to reach the 
budget. 

Major responsibility for financing 
the Council must of course rest with 
the Board of Governors and the 
Finance Committee. However, there 
is a part to be played by every well- 
wisher of the organization, not only 
in the financial but in the moral sup- 
port which is so vital to carrying out 
our work effectively. And of course 
participation in the Council is not 
just a one-way street. Information 
and other services give opportunity 
to increase knowledge and skills and 
to share, directly or indirectly, in 
social welfare developments in 
Canada. 

Obviously membership in the 
Council is the best way both to sup- 
port it and receive benefits. If you 
are a member and are behind in pay- 
ment of your fees, do pay up 
promptly. If you are wondering 
whether you can manage the in- 
creased payment for individuals 
agreed upon at the last annual meet- 
ing, won’t you earnestly balance the 
strain an extra two or three dollars 
will put on your budget against the 
loss to the Council in thousands if 
large numbers of individual members 
withdraw? 

If you are not yet a member how 
about joining today? Sustaining mem- 
bership (annual fee from $25) makes 
you eligible for membership in all 
Council divisions. Participating mem- 
bership costs $8 (with membership 
in one division, $3 each for additional 
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divisions ) while general Council mem- 
bership (no division privileges) costs 
only $5. Agency fees are more varied 
and information will be gladly sup- 
plied on reqeust. 


A membership campaign is now 
being planned for this winter, both 
centrally and through divisions. But 
why not be a membership committee 
of one and make it your aim to get at 
least one new member for the Council 
this year? And we don’t mean just 
yourself. 


Board of Governors 


Meeting in Montreal on September 
30, the Board considered a number 
of important matters. It was decided 
that the first of the Program Planning 
Meetings, as recommended by the 
Function and Organization Report, 
should take place in Ottawa in 
February in conjunction with the 
opening of the new building. This 
conferenee, which will include divi- 
sion and Council committee repre- 
sentatives, Council officers and staff, 
will take a look at the future program 
in relation to needs, priorities and 
budget. Mr. Lucien Massé of Hull, a 
vice-president, will chair a committee 
to prepare the agenda. The Program 
Planning Meeting will be followed 
by a meeting of the Board. The Board 
will also meet on January 12 in Win- 
nipeg in conjunction with the mid- 
year meeting of the CCC Division. 

The importance of the Council’s 
information program was emphasized 
and the Board approved the establish- 
ment of a Public Information Com- 
mittee to assist it and the Information 
Branch in this work. Another impor- 
tant committee, set up under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Kaspar Fraser, 


is to examine the feasibility of a 
major Council study of _ public- 
private relationships in Canadian 
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social welfare. Turning to the Com- 
mittee on Aging, the Board authorized 


it to approach foundations, after 
clearance with the Council’s Finance 
Committee, with regard to special 
funds to finance full-time staff for 
this project. 

The work carried out by the 
Family and Child Welfare Division 
for International Social Service was 
also discussed. This is a referral ser- 
vice of enquiries from other countries 
to Canadian agencies and vice versa 
with regard to problems of families. 
The Council has been working with 
the ISS American branch which i 
now withdrawing from the Canadian 
field entirely. The work is therefore 
likely to increase considerably. 

The Board’s view was that the 
Council should not undertake further 
financial obligations for a service that 
is more operational than is usual 
within the Council’s functions. How- 
ever, every assistance should be given 
to establish ISS in Canada on a firm 
foundation. Various possibilities are 
to be explored and in the meantime 
the Family and Child Welfare Divi- 
sion will carry on as best it can, since 
the Council cannot let its responsi- 
bility for this phase of social welfare 
lapse. 

The Board heard an encouraging 
progress report on three Council pro- 
jects: the study of the Winnipeg 
Public Welfare Department, assistance 
in a survey of welfare services to 
French - speaking Montrealers, and 
consultation on the realignment of 
children’s aid society responsibilities 
in the Toronto area. 


The French Commission 
The Commission met the day be- 
fore the Board, its first meeting 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Félix 
Guibert of Montreal. Mr. Guibert 
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emphasized that his chief targets for 
the year were to make the Council 
better known to _ French-speaking 
Canadians and to improve their finan- 
cial support of the Council. Perhaps 
the two are indivisible—to parody an 
old French saying, Tout connaitre, 
cest tout supporter. People won't 
give to what they don’t know! To aid 
in publicizing the Council, it was 
agreed that the Commission’s Execu- 
tive Committee should take special 
responsibility for public relations, 
working closely with the projected 
Public Information Committee of the 
Board. 

It was reported that the Commis- 
sion’s Terminology Committee had 
completed the pioneering work under- 
taken to develop social work terms 
and definitions in French. As _ this 
work is a special interest of profes- 
sional social workers, it was agreed 
to approach the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers with a request that 
it carry the project through further 
stages. 

Featured at the meeting also were 
reports on the services given by 
French-speaking staff of the CCC and 
F and CW Divisions. 

Commission officers elected were: 
vice-presidents, Miss Thérése Moris- 
set, Chief Supervisor of Le Service 
Familial, Quebec, and Maurice Girard, 
President of Le Service social dio- 
césain, St. Jérome. Mr. Lucien Massé 
became chairman of. the Commission’s 
Nominating Committee and its repre- 
sentative on the Council’s Nominating 
Committee. 


The Divisions 
With the arrival of autumn, division 
programs are getting into high gear. 
All national committees will have 
met by the time this reaches you. 
Here are some current highlights. 
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Community Chests and Councils 

Ralph Albrant, the new secretary 
of the Division, reported for duty on 
September 12 in good time for the 
final whirl of preparations and pro- 
grams for the Red Feather campaigns. 
These have naturally absorbed much 
of the Division’s energies in recent 
months. A great mass of material— 
posters, Fact Book, theatre trailer, 
radio and press spots and so forth— 
has been processed by the Public Re- 
lations Committee (chairman Leonard 
Headley of RCA Victor, Toronto) 
and has been pouring out to chests all 
over the country. 

The committee also played an im- 
portant part in organizing the stellar 
TV Red Feather show put on over a 
CBC cross-Canada network on Sep- 
tember 18. Headed by Raymond 
Massey, the cast included such well- 
known stars and personalities as Raw- 
hide, Fridolin, Marilyn Bell, Marcel 
Marceau, and Irene Salenmka. Its 
outstanding success has set a new high 
in this type of national program for 
chest campaigns. 

Another important move was a 
message from Kenneth LeM. Carter, 
chairman of the division, and George 
Marshall, chairman of its Company 
Contributions Committee, urging 
some 600 Canadian corporations to 
support community chest drives not 
only in the cities where their head- 
quarters are located but wherever 
they carry on business. 

The Division is also busy planning 
for two important conferences. The 
first is the Ontario Workshop on 
problems of chests and councils in 
smaller communities, to be held in 
Oshawa on November 23 in coopera- 
tion with the Ontario Welfare Coun- 
cil. Chairman of the planning com- 
mittee is Mr. Thomas Wilson, presi- 
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dent of the Greater Oshawa Com- 
munity Chest. 

The other event, the important 
mid-winter meeting of the Division, 
will take place this year in Winnipeg, 
January 12 to 14. The theme is 
“Balancing Community Needs and 
Resources”. Mr. Alex Robertson, 
president of the Winnipeg Council, 
is chairman of the planning commit- 
tee. 

Delinquency and Crime 

The Training Schools Committee 
(composed of heads of schools for 
juvenile delinquents) is undertaking 
a study of the academic program in 
the schools. Questions to be explored 
are: the advantages of academic ver- 
sus trade training, the use of outside 
schools (where discrimination against 
trainees might arise), and the rela- 
tionship of the program in the schools 
to the studies the children will pursue 
when they return to the community. 
The findings should be of great value 
to the authorities and to the staff of 
the schools. 

Mr. McGrath, the Division secre- 
tary, visited Winnipeg in September 
at the request of the Committee on 
Juvenile and Adult Offenders of the 
Welfare Council of Greater Winni- 
peg, chaired by Mr. G. R. Hunter. 
Mr. McGrath consulted with the 
committee on the draft of its report, 
which will review all correctional 
services public and private in Mani- 
toba. When completed, the report 
and recommendations will be pre- 
sented to the appropriate federal and 
provincial authorities. 

The Committee on the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act is revising its draft 
report. It expects to complete its 
work by Christmas. 

As noted elsewhere in this issue, 
the division’s chairman, the Rev. D. B. 
Macdonald has moved from Ottawa 
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He has asked Mr. 
A. M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Ontario John Howard 
Society, to represent him on the 
Council’s Executive Committee. 


to Edmonton. 


Family and Child Welfare 

The National Committee met on 
September 9 and faced the tough task 
of deciding on priorities among the 
many pressing new topics on the 
Division’s agenda. Staff time was, of 
course, a major consideration and this 
is at present heavily engaged because 
of the increased work for Interna- 
tional Social Service (referred to 
above under Board of Governors) as 
well as the demands of several im- 
portant uncompleted division pro- 
jects. 

The Committee decided that work- 
ing for action on the report “Adop- 
tion Across Borders”, which was ap- 
proved at the Division annual meet- 
ing in June, should be one of the 
tasks to be undertaken immediately. 
Consideration is now being given to 
ways in which implementation of the 
recommendations of the report can 
be achieved. 

The other chief priority agreed 
upon was the study of institutional 
services for children, and a committee 
on this subject is now being formed. 
Further down the list will come 
studies of homemaker services and 
the unmet needs of retarded children. 


Public Welfare 

The National Committee met too 
late for this column, but its agenda 
offered some interesting topics for 
future report: the part public wel- 
fare bodies should play in financing 
the Council, a look at the welfare 
implications of the results of the 
October dominion-provincial con- 


ference, and the organization of the 
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division’s study of problems of home- 
less men. 


The Membership Committee (chair- 
man Mr. Norman Knight of Ottawa) 
is starting to grapple with the pro- 
blem of membership regulations for 
the Division. Chief question: should 
membership be limited to people 
working in public welfare agencies? 
Or should it remain as it is now— 
open to the general public? There 
should be interesting discussions not 
only in the Committee and _ the 
Division but when the recommenda- 
tions come before the Board of 
Governors. 


When Mr. McGrath (who “doubles 
in brass” as associate secretary of 
the PW Division and secretary of the 
D and C Division) was in Winnipeg, 
he met with the municipal welfare 
officers of the area together with the 
deputy minister of public welfare of 
the province. Mr. W. Palmer of the 
Winnipeg city department kindly 
took responsibility for calling and 
chairing this meeting. The program 
of the division was discussed and also 
the implications for municipalities of 
the federal proposal with regard to 
public assistance for the unemployed. 


Recreation 

The newly constituted Recreation 
Committee met on September 6. Major 
consideration was given to the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the secretary’s 
western field trip (reported in our 
last issue) for consultation with re- 
creation people and agencies. He was 
asked to canvass ideas and opinions 
on possible subjects for division at- 
tention, among them the use of radio 


and TV as media for information and 
education about leisure time activities, 
and the need for a central clearing 
house on building plans for recreation 
agencies. 

The first number of a division bul- 
letin, Recreation News and Views, 
was published in September. This will 
be issued quarterly and should fill a 
longfelt want of the Council’s recrea- 
tion membership. 

An interesting assignment recently 
undertaken by John Farina, the 
Division’s secretary, was arranging 
the itinerary of an overseas visitor 
to these shores. Miss Gwennant 
Davies, training officer of Urdd 
Gobaith Cymru (Welsh League of 
Youth) has been in Canada for three 
months’ study on a travelling bursary 
awarded by the U.K. King George 
VI Memorial Fund. The fund is being 
used largely for the benefit of youth, 
particularly to encourage leadership 
training. 

Miss Davies only had time to visit 
key points in Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, but she was 
able to see a good deal of the training 
courses for volunteer leaders, pro- 
grams of citizenship education and 
services for rural young people. Miss 
Davies spent some time at Council 
House where everyone enjoyed her 
adaptability, good humour and 
capacity for asking questions that 
couldn’t be answered “off the top of 
your head”. We are sure she has 
given as much as she has received in 
ideas and methods during her stay in 
Canada. P.G. 


To make our idea of morality centre on forbidden acts is to defile the 
imagination and to introduce into our judgments of our fellow-men a secret 


element of gusto. 
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—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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News of this important 


Dominion event has already appeared 
Provincial . . cee 
Ronin the daily press and by 


the time this appears in- 
terest will be turning towards the 
re-convening of the Conference. See 
editorial in this issue. 


It is now the policy of 
the Federal Govern- 
ment that everything 
possible will be done to arrange 
regular government contracts and 
undertakings so that they will have 
the maximum effect employment- 
wise during the winter months, and a 
Cabinet directive to this effect has 
been circulated to Government de- 
partments and appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies. Steps have already 
been taken by a number of depart- 
ments to award contracts for new 
construction, maintenance and _ re- 
pairs so that the work on them may 
be carried out during the winter 
months. The procurement of ma- 
terials and supplies, in some cases, has 
also been timed with the same object 
in view. Provincial and municipal 
governments are cooperating along 
the same lines. 


Winter 
Employment 


Last winter, with the endorsation 
and cooperation of the major em- 
ployer and labour organizations and 
several other national organizations, 
including many women’s groups, and 
with liaison established with the 
appropriate provincial government 
departments, the Labour Department 
and National Employment Service, in 
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conjunction with the National Em- 
ployment Advisory Committee, or- 
ganized for the first time in Canada 
a national program specifically de- 
signed to increase employment for 
those out of work because of seasonal 
factors. 


Encouraged by what in most in- 
stances were experimental efforts last 
year, the Federal Department of 
Labour and the National Employment 
Service plan to increase support for 
the efforts of local Employment 
Committees and Employment Offices 
during the coming late fall and 
winter. They will again seek the help 
of appropriate organizations and in- 
dividual employers, all of whom in 
one way or another have an interest 
in increasing the level of employ- 
ment and the resulting increase in 
purchasing power. 


At the Autumn Con- 
British Columbia gregation of the Uni- 
School of ed pos 
Social Work versity of British 

Columbia, late in 
October the degree of doctor of laws, 
honoris causa, was conferred upon 
Miss Eileen Younghusband of the 
London School of Economics, author 
of Report on the Employment and 
Training of Social Workers and 
Social Work in Britain; Professor 
Gordon Hamilton of the New York 
School of Social Work; Dr. George 
F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; R. E. 
G. Davis, Executive Director of the 
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Canadian Welfare Council, and Miss 
Zella Collins, a former faculty mem- 
ber of the B.C. School of Social Work 
and one of Canada’s earliest trained 
social workers. The University Con- 
gregation was given over mainly to 
marking the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the School of Social Work, and the 
Congregation address, given by Eileen 
Younghusband, was on “Social Work 
Education To-day”. A Symposium 
was held on October 28 and 29 on 
the general subject “Social Welfare 
and the Preservation of Human 
Values”. Among the participants were 
the University President, Dr. Nor- 
man Mackenzie, faculty members, 
recipients of honorary degrees and 
local welfare agency personnel. 


The second Cassidy Re- 


ct search Visiting Professor 
ese © has now been appointed in 
Awards 


the person of Dr. Gordon 
Hearn, a Canadian who is associate 
professor in the School of Social 
Welfare, University of California. His 
special studies will ‘be concerned with 
the theory of group functioning and 
development. 

Graeme Spence of Ottawa has been 
appointed Cassidy senior research 
fellow and will be working in close 
collaboration with the research de- 
partment of the Toronto Children’s 
Aid and Infants’ Homes. 

A research grant-in-aid has been 
awarded to Walter Baker of Toronto, 
a doctoral candidate working particu- 
larly in the field of the place of the 
private agency in social welfare ad- 
ministration. Mr. Baker’s master’s 
thesis was entitled “The Ontario 
Children’s Aid System, 1893 to 1946.” 


A meeting of representa- 


9 ° . . 
nee 8 tives of the organizations 
ureau ° 
eceuns concerned with the 


planning and conduct of 
this survey (see editorial in this issue) 
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was held in Ottawa on September 16. 
The universities whose schools of 
social work or other departments are 
taking part are Laval, Montreal, Mc- 
Gill, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The Maritime School of Social Work, 
which is not part of a university, is 
also taking part. 


The laws relating to 


Quebec child welfare in the 
Children’s P . f Q b h 
Legislation Province of Quebec have 


now been gathered to- 
gether in one volume which has been 
published by the Department of Social 
Welfare and Youth. This compilation 
of legislation is the second stage in the 
work of an Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee of representatives of provincial 
departments concerned with the wel- 
fare of children. The Committee was 
set up in November 1953 “to study 
the problems of children in the pro- 
vince in need of care and to submit 
recommendations for immediate and 
long- -term solutions.” The chairman 
is Professor Edgar Guay of the Laval 
School of Social Work. 


In Vancouver the “En- 


a a terprises for the Handi- 
jaa capped” organization 
entre 


hopes to begin con- 
struction early next year of a centre 
for the occupational training of the 
handicapped. The centre will train 
people in crafts and trades such as 
sign writing, stencil cutting, silk 
screen work and watchmaking. Long 
range plans are for a factory to be 
built on the premises, which will be 
staffed so far as possible by handi- 
capped persons from all parts of 
British Columbia; out - of - town 
workers will eventually be housed in 
a residence also to be built. 


A 225-bed home is being 
constructed for the aged 
St. Catharines and 
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New Home 
For Aged 
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Lincoln County, Ontario, to replace 
an ancient 58-bed structure. The new 
building will cost about $1,300,000 
and will be completed in about two 
years. The cost is shared by the Pro- 
vincial Government and the _ local 
authorities under the terms of the 


Homes for the Aged Act. 


Wentworth County 
Children’s Aid Society 
(one of the 66 So- 
cieties in Ontario) which gives service 
to the County outside the city of 
Hamilton was installed in its new 
permanent headquarters in Dundas in 
October. The Society previously had 
its offices in the County Court House 
which is being demolished. Muriel 
Milligan, the local director, has an- 
nounced that plans include the es- 
tablishment of branch offices at three 
other County places so that services of 
the Society will be accessible to all 
residents. The branch offices will hold 
office hours one day a week. 


New CAS 
Headquarters 


Some 16.9 million children 
and pregnant or nursing 
mothers received direct aid 
during the first six months of this year 
from the principal health and nutri- 
tion programs assisted by the United 
Nation’s Children’s Fund (Unicef), 
according to the semi-annual progress 
report which the executive director, 
Maurice Pate, submitted to Unicef’s 
executive board in September. Cana- 
dians assist the Children’s Fund by 
voluntary donations and the purchase 
of Unicef Christmas cards. The 
Canadian Government contributed 
$500,000 for the fiscal year 1955-56. 


The second floor of the 
new (1954) Provincial 
Government Building at 
the Pacific National Exhibition in 
Vancouver houses exhibits from the 
Health Branch, Hospital Insurance 
Branch and Welfare Branch of the 
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Unicef 
Benefits 


Welfare 
Exhibit 


B.C. Department of Health and Wel- 
fare, as well as from the Department 
of Education. The welfare exhibit is 
a large one which can be viewed 
from three sides, and it is largely 
historical in nature. This year five 
“Shadow boxes” were added to show 
the social worker at work. The Social 
Welfare Branch plans to have silk 
screen pictures made of these panels 
which can be loaned to organizations 
for display at conventions and meet- 
ings. 

On September 26 a 
new building was 
opened in Vancou- 
ver to bring together the various 
Vancouver units of the Provincial 
Health Branch which were formerly 
scattered about the city, some of them 
in crowded and inconvenient quar- 
ters. It is expected that shortly all 
Provincial Health and Welfare offices 
in Vancouver, such as Child Guidance 
Clinics, etc., will be housed in this 
building. 


B.C. Provincial 
Health Building 


At a public meeting in 
September the Ottawa 
Visiting Homemakers’ 
Association was for- 
mally organized with Mrs. H. R. 
Kemp as president. Homemaker ser- 
vice in Ottawa had previously been 
given under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Nursing Registry but the 
demands were so great that this 
agency felt it could not carry on this 
service, which is only auxiliary to its 
professional nursing services. The 
new Association will carry on at 
present with homemaking staff 
formerly working for the Nursing 
Registry, and will gradually add to 
staff and services. One objective is to 
develop regular part-time housekeep- 
ing service for old people who can- 
not manage alone. 


Ottawa 
Visiting 
Homemakers 
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Until the Association can become a 
Red Feather agency, probably in 
another year, it is expected that it can 
be financed through contributions 
from the family agencies and Red 
Cross (which have money in their 
budgets to pay for homemaker ser- 
vice) and from fees from some clients 
who will be able to pay amounts for 
service beyond the bare cost to the 
Association of providing it. Applica- 
tion will be made for some help from 
the City of Ottawa and approaches 
will be made to service clubs and 
other organizations for additional 
support. Membership in the organiza- 
tion will be built up on the basis of a 
small fee per member. 


The first settlement 


Logan house in the prairie 

Neighbourhood : r 

ae provinces, Logan 
Neighbourhood 


House in Winnipeg, celebrated the 
success of a three-year trial in 
premises loaned by the Kindergarten 
Settlement Association (which be- 
came part of the new agency) by 
purchasing the house. 

The project had begun eight years 
previously, when Winnipeg citizens 
and welfare officials had become 
alarmed by the high delinquency rate 
in the city. In 1947 the Welfare 
Council of Greater Winnipeg under- 
took a study of the C.P.R.-Notre 
Dame area and found that it was more 
crowded than any other part of the 
city, and had no recreational facilities. 
It was decided that a settlement house 
was needed, and the Kindergarten 
Settlement Association, the Rotary 
Club and the Junior League each 
pledged $25,000 to get one started. In 
1951, the use of its building and $1,000 
a year were donated by the Kinder- 
garten Settlement Association. The 
Winnipeg Foundation contributed 
$500 and, with the rest of the ex- 
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penses met by the Community Chest, 
the new organization had its first 
board of directors’ meeting in June 
1952. 

Now in 1955 the settlement is in 
full swing with a staff of trained social 
workers, under the direction of Miss 
Mary Hamilton, and clubs and activi- 
ties for people of all ages. The settle- 
ment has close working relations with 
many other community organizations, 
and Winnipeg citizens who are in a 
position to assess its usefulness agree 
that it is invaluable in providing ser- 
vices much needed by residents of 
the area. 


The Montreal Marriage 
Counselling Centre has 
lately been formed as an 
independent Red Feather 
agency to serve the English-speaking 
population of the city. The new 
Centre is a direct out-growth of the 
Mental Hygiene Institute’s marriage 
counselling department * which has 
been in operation since 1953. The 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
made a study on education for mar- 
riage and family living which was 
completed in 1950, and this develop- 
ment fulfils one of the major recom- 
mendations of the study. The head- 
quarters of the new Centre will be at 
the Mental Hygiene Institute, 531 
Pine Avenue West, Montreal, and the 
Institute will make the services of its 
professional staff of psychologists, 
psychiatrists and psychiatric social 
workers available to the new agency. 
A community-wide program of edu- 
cation to prevent marriage breakdown 
and to prepare for better family life 
will be launched. 


Marriage 
Counselling 
in Montreal 


Several months ago a Re- 
a Mm habilitation Commission 
ee was established in Mani- 
toba to study the existing services for 
the disabled and to indicate how these 
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services could be properly coordinated. 
The Commission notes in its study 
that the Province has one large reha- 
bilitation agency, the Society for 
Crippled Children which also acts as 
the Manitoba chapter of the Canadian 
Foundation for Poliomyelitis, provid- 
ing excellent rehabilitation services to 
crippled children under twenty-one 
years of age and to all persons regard- 
less of age who are disabled as a 
result of polio. On recommendation 
of the Rehabilitation Commission and 
its Medical Advisory Committee, the 
Society for Crippled Children has 
been officially appointed as the Central 
Rehabilitation Agency for the Pro- 
vince. This agency is responsible for 
providing or arranging for a compre- 
hensive medical, social and vocational 
assessment of all disabled persons re- 
ferred to it by the Provincial Coord- 
inator of Rehabilitation. It will also 
be responsible for providing or secur- 
ing the services which the disabled 
child or adult may require to achieve 
total rehabilitation. 


Approximately $70,000 is available 
through the Medical Rehabilitation 
Grant to the Central Rehabilitation 
Agency to extend services to those 
disabled persons not at present cov- 
ered by existing facilities. Funds from 
this grant will also be used to train 
two physiotherapists and _ provide 
certain rehabilitation personnel and 
equipment for the Municipal Hospital. 

To encourage the provision of addi- 
tional accommodation for recipients 
of Old Age Assistance and Old Age 
Security benefits, the Province of 
Manitoba will give financial assistance 
toward either the construction of new 
homes for the aged and infirm, or for 
the renovation of existing buildings. 
Under this new policy, the provin- 
cial financial assistance will amount 
to one-third of the actual cost of pro- 
viding government- approved accom- 
modation up to a maximum provin- 
cial grant of $400 per bed in the case 
of renovated buildings or $850 in the 
case of new construction. 





COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 
November 23. Ontario Workshop, CWC Community Chests and Councils Division. 


Oshawa. 


November 30 to December 3. National Biennial Round Table Conference, 25th 
Anniversary, American Public Welfare Association. Hotel Statler, Washington, 


D.C. 


January 12 to 14, 1956. Mid-winter Meeting, CWC Community Chests and 


Councils Division. Winnipeg. 


February 13 and 14, 1956. Opening ceremonies for new building, Canadian Welfare 
Council. Ottawa. 

May 17 and 18, 1956. Annual Meeting, Ontario Association of Children’s Aid 
Societies. Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Week of June 19, 1956. Canadian Conference on Social Work; Annual Meeting. 
Canadian Welfare Council, Biennial Meeting, Canadian Association of Social 
Workers. Edmonton. 

August 5 to 10, 1956. Eighth International Conference of Social Work, Munich, 
Germany. Theme: “Machine and Man”. Information from Mrs. R. H. Sankey, 
72 Lowther Avenue, Toronto 5, Ont. 
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ABOUT 


The Very Reverend 
Georges-Henri Levesque, 
whose term of office (two 
consecutive four-year periods) as dean 
of social sciences in Laval University 
ends in June 1956, has been appointed 
superior of a new house of retreat 
which the Dominican Order is estab- 
lishing at Montmorency. He will re- 
main on the teaching staff at Laval as 
professor of economic philosophy. 
Father Levesque will be succeeded as 
dean by Jean-Marie Martin, who has 
been public relations director of the 


faculty. 


- 


Helen Mann, who has acted as 
Director of the Manitoba School of 
Social Work since Dr. Smith left this 
post two years ago has now become 
Director of the School. 


Mary Lou MacLeod has been ap- 
pointed General Secretary of the 
Halifax Welfare Bureau. She has been 
case supervisor of that organization. 


Mrs. E. N. Roberts, President of 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Halifax, was one of the six 
accredited visitors to the World 
Council of the YWCA held in Lon- 
don last August. 


News from the Manitoba School of 
Social Work: Mary Easterbrook, 
who has been supervisor of child care 
and adoptions for the Manitoba De- 
partment of Health and Welfare, has 
come to the staff as co-ordinator for 
the psychiatric sequence and instructor 
in advanced casework and child wel- 
fare. Bernard Hill has joined the 
staff to take responsibility for the 
group work sequence and for instruc- 
tion in community organization. 
Audrey Fridfinnson, supervisor of 
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PEOPLE 


the student unit at the 
Children’s Aid Society of 
Winnipeg, is on leave of 
absence for the current session and 
will be studying at the School of 
Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Enid Thompson, 
until ‘recently a supervisor with the 
Provincial Department in the Swan 
River district office, has been ap- 
pointed to Miss Fridfinnson’s post 
during her absence. 


Carl Birchard, formerly on the 
staff of the Welfare Council of 
Ottawa, is now with the division of 
mental health, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, as technical offi- 
cer responsible for public information 
and the publication Canada’s Mental 
Health. 

Nesta Hinton has left her post as 
director of the homemaker services 
department, Ontario division of the 
Red Cross, to study toward a master’s 
degree in public health nutrition. 
Nettie Thomson has taken her place 
as director of homemaker services. 


Marvin Lipman has been appointed 
director of the Receiving Centre, 
Toronto Children’s Aid and Infants’ 
Homes. He was previously a psychi- 
atric social worker on the agency’s 
staff. 

Charles Renaud has succeeded the 
late Conrad Saint-Amant as Director 
of the Welfare Department for the 
City of Montreal. 

J. M. Millar, for eight years direc- 
tor of the Lanark County Children’s 
Aid Society, Perth, Ontario, has 
resigned to become director of the 
Welfare Department in Medicine Hat, 
replacing Nora Rowe. 
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Mrs. Irene Hurwitz, for the past 
two years executive assistant serving 
the case work section of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies has re- 
signed and will accompany her 
husbend Donald B. Hurwitz to 
Philadelphia when he assumes his 
responsibilities as Executive Director 
of the Federation of Jewish Charities 
there. Mrs. Etta Burko succeeds 
Mrs. Hurwitz as executive assistant in 
the casework section of the Council, 
leaving her position as supervisor of 
the unmarried mothers department of 
the Children’s Service Centre. 

Cuthbert Gifford, a graduate of 
McGill and the Pittsburgh School of 
Social Work, who has had extensive 
experience in the group work field 
in Canada and the United States, 
joined the staff of the McGill School 
of Social Work in September. 

Donald J. Coulter of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has been 
appointed Director of Welfare Ser- 
vices for Cape Breton Island. 

Margaret Godfrey, R.N., has re- 
signed as executive director of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Colchester 
County, Truro, Nova Scotia, and has 
accepted a position as social worker 
with the newly established Fundy 
Mental Health Centre at Wolfville. 

John Walker, graduate of the 
Maritime School of Social Work, has 
been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of the Nova Scotia Training 
School, Truro. 

A. W. Hendsbee has resigned as 
executive director of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Kings County, Nova 
Scotia, and taken over duties as ex- 
ecutive director of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Pictou County as of 
October 1. 

Mrs. Elsie Purcell has left the post 
of superintendent of the Guelph 
(Ontario) Children’s Aid Society to 
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become executive director of the 
YWCA in Victoria, B.C. 


The Department of Public Welfare 
for the Province of Nova Scotia has 
established a new District Office in 
Stellarton. A. S. Kyte is the District 
Office Supervisor. 

Dr. D. A. Stewart has resigned as 
chief welfare officer for New Bruns- 
wick and took on his new job as 
psychologist in the Bell Clinic, Tor- 
onto, at the beginning of October. 


The Reverend D. B. Maedonald, 
chairman of the CWC Delinquency 
and Crime Division, has moved to 
Edmonton to be minister of Mac- 
Dougall United Church, from Ottawa 
where his charge was Westboro 
United Church. 


News from the Toronto School of 
Social Work: Alan Klein, whose 
specialty is group work, has left to 
become a full professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Social 
Work. Frieda Held has retired from 
her full-time post as a field instructor 
and has been working with the New 
Canadian Services Association and 
more recently has been conducting a 
survey of four family agencies on a 
part-time assignment with the Tor- 
onto Welfare Council. Mrs. Joan 
Safarian, lately of the Ottawa Wel- 
fare Bureau and St. Patrick’s College, 
has joined the staff as special lecturer 
and field work supervisor for the cur- 
rent year. Morton Teicher is on 
leave of absence for six months to 
complete work on a doctorate in 
anthropology. 


William Bourke has gone to a new 
position as Child Welfare Consultant 
with the Saskatchewan Department of 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 
from a previous position as field work 
supervisor at the Toronto School of 
Social Work. 
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A Commentary on Age, by Kenneth 


Walker. Jonathan Cape, London 
(Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co.) 
1952. 192 pp. Price $2.50. 


The aging process, so loug taken 
for granted, has quite suddenly taken 
on all the aspects of a major problem. 
It has become almost as fruitful a 
subject for conversation as television, 
and has added geriatrics and geron- 
tology to the latest editions of our 
dictionaries. For probably the first 
time in the million or so years since 
man parted company with the pri- 
mates, a good many people (in the 
western world at least) can look for- 
ward to living to a ripe old age. 
Hitherto only a relative few survived 
overwork and disease. 


We are, in fact, threatened by a 
very inundation of old people. What 
to do about it? What to do with our- 
selves when we part company with 
the working world and enter the 
senate? 

To the abundance of literature on 
old age Dr. Kenneth Walker has 
added his own rather personal obser- 
vations. His competence to write on 
the subject, he feels, is derived from 
the fact that he is himself in his late 
sixties, has always been interested in 
the process of aging (his medical 
work included rejuvenation opera- 
tions) and finds that old age is not 
nearly so bad a state after all. So he 
has contributed something which is 
very much, as the title of his book 
says, a commentary. 


His book is a rather odd collection 
of facts and fancies and manages to 
cover an immense area in under 200 
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pages. The professional scholar would 
probably be horrified to see a subject 
that could well take a volume or two 
to be properly dealt with despatched 
after a couple of paragraphs. Dr. 
Walker, however, is happily at the 
point where he doesn’t have to care 
what anyone thinks of his activities. 
He no longer has what Joad has so 
well described as “the being left out 
of the party feeling”. 


Inevitably a good part of the book 
deals with the medical aspects of 
aging, partly descriptive, partly in- 
cluding the general kind of advice a 
medical man would give to the 
elderly. But Dr. Walker goes beyond 
that to deal with the psychology of 
old age, the philosophy, the religious 
aspects and the social problems atten- 
dant thereon. He is short on statistics 
but long on confidence that old age 
can be made a pleasant sojourn 
before the final and eternal mystery 
of death. 


It is a chatty, almost commonplace 
sort of book. There is a good deal 
that is trite in it. However, it is a 
patently honest and peculiarly per- 
sonal document. There is an occa- 
sional happy turn of phrase to reward 
the reader or an apt quotation to 
enrich the mind, and, since it is a 
personal reflection, the odd amusing 
idiosyncracy like the author’s opinion 
that a choice wine cellar at the UN 
would solve international problems 
“for it is only with the help of wine 
that the majority of people are able 
to realize that all men are brothers”. 


This is strictly a layman’s book. 
Better still it should be reserved for 
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those who are closer to their pensions 
than they like to think. It may make 
the transition easier. 


A. ANDRAS. 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The American Family, by Ruth S. 
Cavan. Thomas J. Crowell, New 
York, 1953. (Toronto: Ambassador 
Books). 658 pp. Price $8.00. 


This book is a successor to a 
volume with the same name by this 
author and is meant as a textbook for 
undergraduate sociology students. 
Being entirely related to the social 
scene in the United States, with all 
illustrations, statistics, and material 
drawn from that country, the book is 
of less importance as a textbook for 
similar students in Canada. On the 
other hand it has value for the student 
of social conditions in Canada on a 
comparative basis, and can be used to 
advantage as a reference book by the 
social worker. 

The contents are divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the status 
of family life today and the social 
conditions and background from 
which the modern family has emerged. 
The second covers the subject of 
American social classes and the in- 
fluence of various cultural, religious 
and ethnic groups. The third section, 
which is called the “Cycle of Family 
Life”, is largely psycho-social in 
emphasis with a heavy stress on the 
psychological factors. 

The author begins with what she 
sees as the “nine issues” in family 
life. Among these issues is listed 
“What is the purpose of marriage?” 
Answers suggested for this question 
include: to accomplish certain re- 
ligious values; to support the social 
order; and to promote the happiness 
of the partners. The author asks 
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whether all three purposes are to be 
served and, if so, how can they be 
coordinated. To many Canadian 
readers the matter is quite simple 
because they would say if the first 
purpose is accomplished the others 
would be added. 

On the other hand the increased 
disruption of family life by divorce 
and separation and all the social prob- 
lems arising from family breakdown 
are realities which social agencies 
face, and a study of social process as 
outlined in this volume can give an 
understanding of the strains and 
stresses falling upon the family in our 
times. 

Marjorie J. SMITH. 
School of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia. 


European Seminar on Probation. 
United Nations, New York (Tor- 
onto: Ryerson Press), 1954. 237 pp. 
Price $1.50. 

This publication is the report of the 
Seminar held in London, October 
20-30, 1952, attended by fifty-eight 
delegates from seventeen countries. 
It is comprised of three sections, the 
General Report adopted by the 
Seminar; technical papers of the 
twelve lecturers; and statements on 
probation and similar measures of 
fifteen countries. Discussion was lim- 
ited to the adult probation field. 

The General Report enumerates 
most of the principles advocated and 
agreed upon by the Seminar, some of 
these being: 

1. The problem to be solved is not 
of legal devices but one of creating 
processes of helping the offender re- 
establish himself in society by means 
of treatment in the open. Probation 
is not simply a form of leniency. 

2. Surveillance should play a role 
secondary to effective help by the 
probation officer. 
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3. Probation should not be limited 
by mandatory provisions, but should 
be used with discernment. 


4. The authority responsible for 
making the probation order should 
have at its disposal the results of a 
social inquiry. 

5. The success of the probation 
system depends ultimately on the 
personal qualities of the officers. 
Special training of these officers is 
essential for the effective use of 
modern scientific methods of practice. 


Technical papers that readers will 
find particularly informative cover 
topics such as: comparative survey of 
furopean probation; the selective ap- 
plication of probation; the place of 
medico-psychological and social ex- 
amination in judicial proceedings; 
personal relationships in probation 
practice; training and selection of 
personnel. 


Throughout the report there is 
seen the strong influence of English 
experience on European develop- 
ments. An examination is made of the 
difficulties of implementing foreign 
techniques, and the legal aspects of 
remand and sentencing procedures are 
explored at some length with this 
problem in mind. 


H. A. Avvarp. 
Juvenile Offenders Branch, 
Calgary. 
The Third Revolution, by Karl 
Stern. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York (Toronto: George J. Mc- 
Leod) 1954. 306 pp. Price $4.75. 


The revolution to which Karl 
Stern refers is the revolution in ideas 
produced by the impact of psycho- 
analysis on human thought. He con- 
siders the challenge as revolutionary 
as those flung by Darwin and Galileo, 
which also at first seemed to threaten 
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man’s basic religious beliefs. Yet when 
the tumult and the shouting died, and 
the grain had been winnowed from 
the chaff, Truth remained, better per- 
ceived by man, but still one, whole 
and entire. 

Freud labelled religion an illusion, 
though he gave to the early psycho- 
analytic movement many of the 
trappings of a religious sect. Jung, 
the chosen disciple whom Freud was 
later to reject as a heretic and a 
usurper, commented on religion in 
favourable terms. Ecclesiastics and 
evangelists have vied with each other 
in consigning Freud and his followers 
to the nethermost fringes of the outer 
darkness; Jung, on the other hand, 
evokes approving comment from a 
number of religious writers, and often 
receives the accolade of pulpit quota- 
tion. 

Such slipshod thinking ignores the 
fact that there is little, if any, 
similarity between Jung’s concept of 
religion and that of the theologians, 
while the innatism of his “collective 
archetypes” is theologically untenable. 
Few have perceived that Freud’s 
noisy utterances on religion were re- 
jated far more to his own unresolved 
oedipus complex than to the essence 
of his psychology, and that his ego- 
libidinal theory can be related to the 
Christian doctrine of Love as the 
great driving force in human nature. 

Karl Stern does not deal in the 
shallow and the superficial. He brings 
broad learning and deep conviction 
to this study of psychiatry and re- 
ligion. The result is the most signifi- 
cant book that has thus far come from 
a Canadian psychiatrist, if we may 
so claim this distinguished émigré. 

Ably and lucidly he presents 
Freud’s ideas, endeavouring to dis- 
tinguish that which is philosophically 
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and theologically untenable from the 


positive and genuine contribution 
made by a profound thinker to man’s 
understanding of man. He is scathing 
in denunciation of the abuse of psy- 
choanalytic concepts by camp-fol- 
lowers and charlatans. 

The author has well learned what 
so many forget or ignore, that error 
comes more from partialization than 
from falsification. He sees the 
Freudian psychology as_ ultimately 
related to a Christian concept of man, 
and he does much toward stimulating 
further thinking on several aspects of 
this. He would be the first to 
acknowledge that much remains to be 
done. 

The simple and expressive clarity of 
Stern’s prose gives the impression of 
a book written for laymen, yet some 
of its material suggests that it was 
intended for the professional. All who 
are concerned with the alleged 
dichotomy between psychiatry and 
religion will welcome ‘it. The da 
when religion could be casually dis- 
missed as sublimated homosexuality in 
relation to a father figure has receded 
further into the past. 


SwitHuN Bowers 
School of Social Welfare 
St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa 


Treatment of the Delinquent 
Adolescent, by Harris B. Peck and 
Virginia Bellsmith. Family Service 
Association of America, New York, 
1954. 147 pp. Price $2.00. 


The techniques of extramural treat- 
ment of delinquent adolescents and 
their families is of vital interest to 
anyone working in the delinquency 
field, especially when specialized in- 
stitutions cannot take care of all cases. 


The authors insist that prevention 
is possible only by increasing know- 
ledge about both etiology and treat- 
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ment at all levels of operation. 
Through their experience in children’s 
court, they point out that there are 
common elements in the symptom of 
hostility that underlies so much de- 
linquency, and this fact provides at 
least a partial explanation of the 
correlation between the incidence of 
delinquency and the environment. 

Treatment should be conceived as 
an attempt to provide adolescents and 
their families with a living experience 
that takes into account who the client 
is, the nature of his world, and his 
particular needs, problems and 
strengths, 

After describing the intake process, 
the authors present us with sugges- 
tions on the selection of adolescents 
for individual treatment, the way the 
therapist must handle the delinquent 
when he goes through periods of in- 
tensified guilt and anxiety, and the 
use of play techniques for younger 
children (8 to 10 years). 

They add that the treatment of 
parents, though difficult, is possible if 
they have a positive interest in the 
child’s welfare; such interest is often 
present. 

The most interesting part of the 
book is the section on group treat- 
ment for individuals who seem unable 
to profit by individual treatment. The 
authors describe such factors in group 
treatment as the age of the adoles- 
cents, the problems they have, and the 
size of the group. 


Group treatment was used with 
young people who had psychotic 
traits. In some cases it was possible to 
discharge and resolve the hostility 
more constructively within the group 
setting; in other cases it was necessary 
to return to individual treatment. 

Group therapy with parents was 
useful to the staff as the sessions drew 
attention to many difficulties that the 
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workers had previously neglected. Of 
all the parents who had failed in in- 
dividual treatment and were referred 
for group therapy, a little over fifty 
per cent showed some improvement 
three years after the beginning of the 
project. The adolescents improved in 
sixty per cent of the cases. 

Groups were used in the intake 
process to secure supplementary data, 
to help decide the treatment, and to 
involve the client in a therapeutic 
experience. It was found, however, 
that group therapy as a single treat- 
ment approach did not seem indicated 
for many clinic cases: the criteria for 
the selection of cases for such treat- 
ment need to be further developed. 

Both individual and group treat- 
ment are illustrated by practical 
examples which help us to understand 
the problems the workers had to face 
and the way they handled them. All 
workers with delinquents have met 
with similar problems, they are sure 
to find considerable help in studying 
this book. 

JEANNE D’Arc LEMAY WarrEN 
Montreal 


Parole and After-Care. United 
Nations, New York (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press), 1954. 86 pp. Price 
75 cents. 

In the opening chapter the point is 
made that the word “parole” should 
only be used when referring to con- 
ditional release under supervision, 
implying a casework approach. Many 
arguments are presented to justify the 
use of parole, all of which are valid, 
but the much smaller cost of parole 
supervision as compared to institu- 
tional care is not included in the list 
of parole merits. Mention is made 
several times of the need for public 
support, and this question of cost 
should have a real appeal for the 
public generally. 
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The main body of the book is a 
review of parole and after-care in the 
selected countries. Canada is not in- 
cluded in the list and so the Canadian 
reader must use his own knowledge 
as his basis of comparison. 


I had difficulty in understanding the 
parole and after-care arrangements in 
some of the countries, but this could 
be due to difficulties caused by trans- 
lation into English as well as insuffi- 
cient knowledge of sentencing pro- 
cedures and types of institutions. 


The last part of the book is a sum- 
mary of practice and generalized 
statements of goals toward which we 
should aim. The points are made that 
the jail system should provide prepar- 
ation for parole; that the period of 
custody to be served before parole 
should be flexible as well as the parole 
period itself; and that parole super- 
vision should rest on mutual trust 
between parolee and supervisor with 
the supervisor approaching his client 
on a casework basis. 

This book should be especially wel- 
comed in Canada because of the 
pending revision of our conditional 
release legislation. 

C. D. Davipson. 


Department of Attorney-General, 
Vancouver. 


Social Security in the British Com- 
monwealth, by Ronald Mendel- 
sohn. Athlone Press, University of 
London, London, 1954. 391 pp. 
Price 35s. 

Teachers of social security in Can- 
adian schools of social work who 
strive to give their beginning students 
a broad view of their topic will likely 
acknowledge this text as a real find. 

However the reader gets more than 
a comparative review of the programs 
of Great Britain, Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand. What he gets most 
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of all is a recurrent questioning of the 
“mythology of social insurance”. The 
author gets off to a fast start with an 
acknowledgment of the influence of 
Lady Rhys Williams, and from then 
on he makes his point that there is no 
longer any sharp antipathy between 
social insurance and social assistance. 

The chapters on Australia and New 
Zealand should be read not only by 
the friends of social security, but also 
by its critics. While the average cit- 
izen_ will promptly mention both 
countries as being the ultimate“ wel- 
fare states”, few know much about 
specific programs, and even they may 
be surprised at the extent of the use 
of the means test in both countries. 

While acknowledging that Canada 
has lagged in the development of 
social security, the author thinks that 
the delay had its good side. This is 
because of the advent of old age 
security which, unlike the traditional 
contractual pattern of unemployment 
insurance, “embodies new thought 
about social security methods”. 

Paradoxically enough, the contri- 
bution of Dr. Mendelsohn’s book may 
be that it will help Canadians to under- 
stand intellectually what they appear 
to have adopted intuitively. There is, 
of course, no assurance that Canada 
has rejected the contributory idea but 
the ease of its abandonment for 
British Columbia hospital insurance, in 
the face of an increased sales tax, 
gives status to the view 

WiiuiaM Dixon. 

School of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia. 


How to Help Older People, by 
Julietta K. Arthur. J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia (Toronto: Longmans 
Green) 1954. 500 pp. Price $6.00. 
Julietta K. Arthur, author of this 

book, has worked for various char- 

itable and scientific organizations and 
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has written many articles in her field 
as well as two books, Jobs for Women 
Over Thirty-five and How to Make 
a Home Business Pay. 


In a brief section on “Longevity” 


the author says, “The one major fact 
that will affect any solution we dare 
to evolve is whether the almost ex- 
plosive increase in live expectancy 
since 1920 will continue. She recalls 
that in 1919, when the average length 
was only fifty-six years, Alfred Scott 
Warthin published a carefully docu- 
mented study of old age in which he 
predicted that, “If the average age of 
longevity be raised to sixty years, this 
will probably be as high as the rate 
can be raised. That it can be raised 
to sixty-five or seventy- -five years is 
impossible on the face of it”. 


Yet, as Miss Arthur poles out, in 
less than a quarter century the “im- 
possible” had happened. Referring 
elsewhere to the accomplishments of 
medical science she says, “Till recent- 
ly this meant only that men and 
women were reaching the evening of 
life in larger numbers. Now it is 
evident that the evening itself is 
lengthening”. 

The book sets forth the “facts of 
age” in such a way as to make the 
elderly proud of their mature status 
and the not-yet-elderly almost impa- 
tient to attain that status as some- 
thing not only inevitable but truly to 
be desired. With this wholesome 
approach the book proceeds to give 
the help that is so needed by both 
older people themselves and_ those 
who have to plan and care for them. 


The theme of the book is preven- 
tion. It stresses the need for facing up 
to old age and planning to meet 
problems before they arise. This is 
illustrated by such topics as: Finan- 
cing Old Age; Symptoms of Disease 
in the Old; What to Expect of the 
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Old; Rules for Living Together; Un- 
necessary Accidents; Right Steps to 
Employment, and many others. 

An outstanding feature of the book 
is its practical nature. It asks and 
answers simple, every-day questions 
such as: Should you have your elderly 
relative live with you? How should 
an older person choose a physician? 
How do you equip a sick room? 


Should the older person sell his home? 
What should one do about insurance? 
Should older people work? How do 
you secure a homemaker? Where can 
the sick old go? 

Unusually extensive appendices 
provide a wealth of information. 

J. H. Creiguron. 

Old Age Assistance Board, 
Vancouver. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Health and Welfare Services Hand- 
book, by John Moss. Hadden, 
Best & Co., Ltd., London, 1955 
(Second Edition). 366 pp. and In- 
dex. Price 25/-. Postage 9d. A 
general guide to the law relating to 
health and welfare services ad- 
ministered by the local authorities 
in the United Kingdom, together 
with National Insurance and Na- 
tional Assistance. 

Social Work Practice in Canada: 
Case Records and Examples for 
Study and Teaching, edited by 
Arthur C. Abrahamson. University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
1955. 300 pp. Price $4.00. This 300 
page volume, the first of its kind 
to be published in Canada, has 
been designed for teaching in 
Social Work and for _ in-service 
training programs of private and 
public agencies. 

Old Age in the Modern World. 
Report of the Third Congress of 
the International Association of 
Gerontology, London, 1954. E. & S. 
Livingstone Ltd., Edinburgh and 
London (Toronto: The MacMillan 
Company of Canada). 1955. 647 pp. 
Price $6.00. 

The French Canadians, 1760-1945, 
by Mason Wade. The MacMillan 
Company of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, 1955. 1136 pp. Price 
$6.00. Traces the intellectual and 
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cultural history of French Canada 
from its beginnings to the present 
day. 

Your Local Government, by Donald 
C. Rowat. MacMillan Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, 1955. 
148 pp. Price $2.50. 

Building the Board, by Harleigh B. 
Trecker. National Publicity Coun- 
cil for Health and Welfare Services, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 1954. 110 pp. Price $2.00. A 
manual on recruiting and holding 
effective board members. 

Committee Common Sense, by 
Audrey R. and Harleigh B. Trecker. 
William Morrow and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1954. 158 pp. Price 
$2.50. “The Why, Who, When and 
What of Successful Committees”. 


Tommy, the Tipsy Tabby, adapted 


by Robert R. Robinson, drawings 
by Eloise Smith. Based on a study 
by Jules Masserman, M.D., North- 
western University, Chicago. Alco- 
holism Research Foundation, 
Toronto, 1955. 36 pp. Available on 
request from the Alcoholism Re- 
search Foundation, 9 Bedford Road, 
Toronto 5. 

Proceedings of the Institute on In- 
terpretation and Public Rela- 
tions, conducted by the Interpre- 
tation Committee, Canadian 
Association of Social Workers, 
Toronto Branch, 1954. 100 pp. 
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Price 25 cents. Available from Mr. 
Norman Cragg, Toronto Welfare 
Council, 100 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto. 

Telling About Case Work, by 
Montreal Council of Social Agen- 
cies, 1955. 16 pp. This is a report 
of the Committee on Interpretation 
of Case Work and of the proceed- 
ings of an institute on the subject 
held in January 1955. Available 
from Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies, 1040 Atwater Avenue, 
Montreal 6. 

Nutrition Institute, Proceedings 1954. 
Montreal Council of Social Agen- 
cies, 1955, 56 pp. Price $1.00. 

Older People, by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and Ruth Albrecht. Long- 
man’s, Green & Company. Toronto, 
1953. 415 pp. Price $5.50. 


Social Work, by R. Clyde White. 
Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graph No. 19. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Boston, 1946. 24 pp. 
Price $1.00. 

The Intake Process. Six papers on 
Intake Procedures and Short-Term 
Treatment, reprinted from Social 
Casework. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, New York, 1951- 
1954. 39 pp. Price 85 cents. 

Social Defence (Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offenders, Sup- 
pression of Traffic in Persons and 
of Exploitation of the Prostitution 
of Others) No. 1. Legislative and 
Administrative Series, Volume III, 
1951. United Nations, New York. 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press). 1954. 
Price $1.00. 

The Social Sciences. Unesco, 19 
Avenue Kléber, Paris 16, 1955. 66 
pp. Price 25 cents. 

International Review of Criminal 
Policy. No. 5. January 1954. United 
Nations, New York, 1955. (Ryerson 
Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto, 
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and Periodica Inc., 5112 ave. Papi- 
neau, Montreal 34). 171 pp. Price 
$2.00. Beginning with this issue the 
“Review” will be published in a 
trilingual edition: English, French 
and Spanish. 


Service Directory of National Or- 
ganisations, 1955. National Social 
Welfare Assembly, Inc., 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
105 pp. Price $1.25. 


You and Your Career. Y.W.C.A. of 
Canada, 571 Jarvis St., Toronto 5, 
1955. 16 pp. 


Developing Self -Awareness, by 
Gordon Hamilton and Hyman 
Grossbard. Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 1954. 
18 pp. Price 35 cents. 


Your Annual Meeting, by Bernard 
Carp. National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 1955. 168 pp. Price $3.50. 
($2.50 to members of National 
Publicity Council). 


Mothers’ Allowances Legislation in 
Canada. Prepared by the Research 
Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 1955. 
92 pp. Free. French edition in pre- 
paration. 


Survey of Welfare Positions, Re- 
port. Prepared by the Research 
Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 1954. 
34 pp. Free. French edition now 
available. 


Changes and Developments in 
Child Welfare Services in 
Canada, 1949-1953 (French edi- 
tion). Prepared by the Research 
Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 1955. 
Free. 
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COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


About Immigrants 

The Immigrant and the Voluntary Agency: Proceedings of a session 
at the Council’s Annual Meeting, May 1955 . . . 35 cents 
Papers on: 


The Welfare Problem of the Immigrant in the Community in 
Which He Settles; The Church and the Welfare of The Immi- 
grant; The Place of the Voluntary Agency Created to Assist 
Immigrants; A Community Organizes to Help Immigrants. 


About Old People 
Everyone Grows Old: An attractive illustrated pamphlet on com- 
munity action for the aging. «i «@ 04 ae 
* Old Age: Special issue of Canadian Welfare ve 1, 1955. Articles 
on a wide variety of topics . . . 30 cents 


And to Remind You 

Staff Meetings: Number 3 in a series on Staff Development. The other 
two are A Program of Staff Development and Orientation. For 
staff, executive and board members of social agencies. Each 25 cents 

Child Protection in Canada: A review of casework practice in protec- 
tion work, historical background and information about Canadian 


laws for child protection . . ; . « « 2 
Financial Assistance: A discussion of a philosophy, principles and 
practices in the giving of financial assistance . . . 25 cents 
Discounts 
12 to 24 copies . . . 10 per cent 
25 or more copies . . 20 per cent 


}) A FAMILY AFFAIR 


A new film giving excellent interpretation of family casework. 
16 mm. Black and white. Sound. 32 minutes. Produced by the 


Family Service Association of America. Available for rental from 
the Canadian Welfare Council at $10 for first week or portion 
thereof, $5 for each additional week or portion, plus carriage 
both ways. 





Publications Section 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


245 Cooper Street, Ottawa 





| ANION ENE ASL LS NEN FERN OOP EARLE AE ATOE ETCETERA EE TIE EAE TEASE TELS SY ESET LEAD LL ALENT, 


YOU neep THE COUNCIL THE counciL NEEDS YOU 


AN OPPORTUNITY... AN INVITATION ... 


To keep informed on major social @ To strengthen the Council’s right to 
welfare activities and developments. speak with a representative national 


ye ; ; , voice on social welfare. 
To share in the Council’s leadership 


in Canadian social welfare, encourag- 
ing needed changes in existing services 
and the growth of worthwhile new 
services. 


To give financial and moral support 
to expanding and much needed Coun- 
cil service. 


To benefit from important national 
resources supplied through Council 
committees, staff, publications and 
library. 


To interpret the Council’s aim to your 
community and your community’s 
views to the Council. 


To exchange ideas and share exper- @ To participate in Council activities as 
ience with other members. proves possible and desirable to you. 


NDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Attend and vote at Annual or other general Council meetings 


Receive the Council’s magazine CanapiAN We rare and/or BieN-ETRE SOoctAL 
Canapien, the Annual Report, and such other general Council publications as 
are distributed free to members 


Be eligible for election to the Council’s Board of Governors, to serve on Council 
committees, and to receive reports from Council standing committees on request. 


Secure information and consultation service through correspondence 
Obtain books and pamphlets, not available locally, from the Council’s library 
Receive special material on request, e.g. the Program Review issued semi-annually 
Enjoy similar privileges from each Council division on payment of a small 
additional membership fee 

Individual membership fees begin at $5 


(Organizations at $30) 


Join THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


245 Cooper Street, Ottawa 





